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What Some Dealers Learned. by §| 
Visiting the Other Fellow’s Yard | 


Believing that contact with neighboring dealers would create a more friendly 
iy feeling and at the same time give his managers an opportunity to pick up new ideas, 
~ the head of a small retail line-yard concern instructed the managers of his eight yards 
Hl to take enough time off to visit the yards in their immediate territory. The following 
| jottings frcm the notebooks of the managers show the variety and the value of the 
ideas gained through the contacts thus made: 











—A surprising interest in insulation. 


—Most dealers considered coal their most valu- 
able side line. 


—Sold a house bill by taking prospect to inspect 
bo his own home. 


: —Finds dealers favoring light trucks and discon- 
|  tinuing use of heavy ones. 
“ll —Most dealers asking a little better price on small 
orders than on large ones. 











—Fir dimension gaining in popularity. 
—Secured good insulation job by making a sim- 
ple guaranty. 


—All shorts piled on end, this method proving 
‘| very satisfactory. 


>| —Smallest coal yard in town does biggest busi- 
“| ness. Reasons, courtesy and solicitation. 


: —Some dealers make small hog houses, chicken 
4 coops etc., in their shops during winter. 


: —Noted too many patterns of drop siding, ceiling, 
: etc.; after returning home went over his own stock 
and found he could eliminate 16 items and reduce his 
‘) stock about 20 percent. 


—Learned a way by which he has since saved 
“| about $12 a car on his coal purchases. 


+ | —Secured valuable information about competition 
“| — of cooperatives. 


—One dealer in a town said he could not sell 
Ps shorts. His competitor, however, was selling plenty, 
if and also doing more general business and making 
more money than the other fellow. 




















—Visited seven yards where moldings were being 
kept in old fashioned flat racks, instead of end-piled. 


—Found two or three yards run by “grouches,” 
who complained about poor business, while other 
dealers in the same town were smiling and happy. 


—AIn one town a dealer sells only high-grade lum- 
ber, while the other yard handles the lowest pos- 
sible grades. Both apparently doing fairly well. 


—Several yards seemed to have too big investment 
in buildings, and others had too much money tied up 
in coal unloaders and storage bins. 


—Poor piling, costing the dealer considerable 
money, was found in several places. 


—A number of lumber trucks were seen that were 
not kept painted and looked bad generally. 


—The dealers found that in some yards much en- 
thusiasm in the selling of quality materials was man- 
ifested, and those were the prosperous yards. 


—Found dealers fans on particular kinds of lum- 
ber; one likes pine, another redwood and another 
fir, and as a rule they can not see the desirability of 
pushing any other kind. 


—Consensus was to eliminate from stocks all items 
that do not move quickly. 


—All the managers decided hereafter to stock 
builders’ hardware in their yards. 


—All the managers were advised to keep their 
trucks well painted and in good condition. 


—Time and money spent in keeping everything 
about the yard neat and clean were regarded as 
~ood investments. 


4 For detailed discussion of these and other points see page 52 
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Better Values 


Assured by SPECIALISTS 


The above photo will give you an idea 
of the fine quality lumber we are ship- 
ping to our hundreds of regular cus- 
tomers. If you are not now numbered 
among them, you are overlooking a re- 
liable source of supply. Investigate our 
facilities for promptly supplying every- 
thing in Cypress Lumber. 


Gregertsen Brothers Co. 


332 So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 


= Yards and Planing Mills: CAIRO, ILL. 








MARSCHKE 


FOLDING STAIRS and LADDER 
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A Better 
Stairs Ata 
Lower Price 





Make a Bed Room 
Out of That Attic Space. 

Takes Up No Room Below 
and Very Little Above. 


Comes all complete with casing, jambs and ane 


fitted ready to put into the opening in the ceiling Ne ting, 
no bolts; just a few nails and it is ready for use. Can be 


and quickly installed by anyone who is handy with tools. We 
furnish dealers cuts suitable for their local newspaper adver- 
tisements. 

Attractive Proposition to Dealers. 


Write for complete information and prices. 


THE MARSCHKE COMPANY 


1516 F. Pioneer Building, 









ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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They run their machines 
with their brains 


A good deal of manufacturing is automatic 
these days and machines that seem almost hu- 


man appear to have taken a big load off the 
brain of man. 


Yet here is a machine in the Graton & Knight 
belting factory whose operation would be with- 
out value or purpose if it had to function un- 
guided by a skilled operator. 


The simple thing the man in the picture is 
doing is simple only as you look at it. He is slid- 
ing pieces of leather under a swiftly revolving 
knife that cuts the leather into strips. 


This man must know leather. He must know 
what part of the animal each piece of leather 
comes from. He must know how wide a strip 
he can cut from each piece for every grade and 
belting purpose. 


He has been trained to know these things by 
learning the Graton & Knight method, based on 
chemical and engineering studies of the charac- 


teristics of leather and the working conditions 
of transmission belting. 


All through the Graton & Knight process you 
will find this exactness in control. 


That’s why Graton & Knight belts last longer. 


GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY 
Worcester. MAssACcHUSETTS 
Branch Offices throughout the World 


The “STANDARDIZED BELTING MANUAL” 
contains 170 pages of useful information 
about belting. Send for a copy. 


GRATON & KNIGHT 


Standardized 
LEATHER BELTING LASTS LONGER 


GRATON 
KNIGHT 
GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY 

‘Worcester, Mass., U. 8S. A. 101-B 


Send me a copy of ‘Standardized Belting Manua!"’: 
Name 
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Giving Own Yard a 


GROUP of retail yard managers, all working for the same 
A concern, recently held a “visiting day,” each making a 
number of calls on his neighboring dealers. 

That suggests another sort of “visiting day,’ which any dealer, 
anywhere, can observe without going away from home, and which, 
unless his yard is a very exceptional one, will yield information 
and ideas that if followed out to a practical conclusion will yield 
_ as good returns as did the ideas picked up by the visiting man- 
agers. 

The suggestion is simply that every dealer take a day, or a part 
of a day, to “visit” his own yard. The fact that a dealer may have 
been at his yard every day for a long time past does not detract 
from the benefit to be gained from a “visit” of the sort here sug- 
gested. One becomes so accustomed to the familiar surroundings 


Critical “Once Over” 


and the daily routine that many things that would immediately at- 
tract the attention, either favorable or unfavorable, of a stranger 
pass unnoticed. 

Supposing that some morning, after a good night’s sleep, when 
the mind is alert and clear, the dealer gets down to his yard 
bright and early, ahead of “the boys,’ with the mental attitude of 
a critical but unprejudiced observer. Supposing that he scrutinize 
everything, buildings, stocks, delivery equipment, yard and office 
routine etc., as though he had never seen them before. Supposing 
further, that he should jot down in a note book everything that 
impressed him as being in any way “below par” in arrangement, 
equipment, condition or operation, is it not reasonable to suppose 
that the net result of such a visit, or inspection, would eventually 
be evident in increased efficiency, reduced cost, and better profits? 
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Diversified Farming, Lumberman and Community 


N ITS SIMPLEST terms diversified farming is merely the 
growing of a variety of crops. In a broader sense it means 
not only growing a variety of crops but observing tested 

and established methods of rotation and to some extent at least 
converting grain and hay crops into marketable commodities through 
the medium of livestock. To change from one method of farming 
to the other is to effect a revolution in the farmer’s viewpoint and 
vocation. It means that from knowing about a single crop or one 
or two crops, he must become informed about the profitable culti- 
vation and use of many. From knowing little about any domestic 
animals other than work stock, he must become informed about 
the breeds, the breeding, the management and care, as well as 
the marketing of the produce of several kinds of animals. Much 
greater knowledge as well as larger money investment is involved 
in diversified agriculture than in one-crop farming. 


Diversification Enriches the Community 


Diversified farming means as much to the community as to the 
farmer, for in a community in which diversified farming is the rule 
the whole marketing and financial scheme is different from that 
in a one-crop community. The multitude and diversity of the 
farmers’ activities are reflected in the merchandise stocks and 
services that must be rendered by the local merchants. The lum- 
berman, for example, with the one-crop idea of merchandising can 
hardly hope to meet the requirements or realize the opportunities 
opened up to merchants in. diversified farming communities. The 
farmer who diversifies his farm activities does likewise with his 
purchases, and his demands upon the merchant are as numerous 
and varied as are his farm activities. 

Probably the dominant factor in diversified farming is stock- 
raising, particularly from the viewpoint of the lumberman. Stock- 
raising requires more housing for animals, more storage for grain, 
hay and silage, and it means additions to household and barn 
equipment that are not needed if they are even thought of by the 
one-crop farmer. Livestock raising ties the farmer more closely 
to his work and to his home. Consequently, it inspires greater 
pride in his home, in its furnishings, conveniences and equipment. 
This is especially true when he strives to improve the breeding and 
productiveness of his livestock. Pride in handsome and well bred 
cows, pigs, sheep and chickens begets pride in the farm and the 
home. Raising pure bred livestock establishes contacts with others, 
and the interchange of visits educates and refines, raises standards 
of living and stimulates improvement in all the aspects of life. 


Change Awaits Merchant's Initiative 


Often the bringing about of such changes in methods of farming 
as shall give stability and security to the farmers’ income merely 
awaits the initiative of a wideawake merchant. Commonly, where 
a county agent is employed the merchant may count on him as a 
faithful ally. The first step for the merchant to make is to confer 
with the county agent regarding the possibilities of diversification 
and regarding the most promising farmer as well as the most 
hopeful kind of diversification to begin with. The lumberman who 
undertakes to promote diversified farming in his community ought 
to be fully impressed with the importance of his undertaking, not 
only to himself but to the farmer and the community. It pays to 
be sure he is right before going ahead and it pays also to make 
haste slowly in so important a matter. 

It is practicable to begin diversification on a small scale and 
with little expenditure for livestock and equipment. With chickens, 
for example, the farmer can build a poultry house to accommodate 
a hundred hens at a cost of only a few hundred dollars almost 
anywhere. He can get 200 or 300 incubator hatched chickens for 
a small additional investment, depending upon whether he wishes 
to start in February or June or one of the months between with his 
brooding. He may start with a few dozen if his knowledge and 
experience are meager, and he ought to do a lot of studying of 
methods of handling chicks before he gets any of them. The 
lumberman who knows the chicken business, as any intelligent 
person may, can help the beginner in planning his poultry house, in 
arranging its interior equipment and the merchant may even be 


competent to advise regarding details of management. Of course, 
the lumberman who lacks time to do these things himself must 
employ somebody competent to do it, and it will pay him to do so, 

Poultry raising long has been the stock joke of the humorists. 
The faith with which hundreds of persons engage in it each year 
would be ludicrous but for the number of tragic failures. Yet it 
may be doubted if there is another domestic animal that can 
convert grain into a marketable product more efficiently than can 
the hen. It is doubtful if there is another branch of farming that 
can be engaged in at so little cost and risk and in which intelligence 
and care are so well repaid as in poultry raising. Not only so, 
but the business when intelligently approached offers opportunities 
for selection, breeding up and developing that may well hold the 
interest of anybody. 

Next to poultry raising hog raising probably is about the easiest 
to start with. A single pure bred gilt, a small farrowing house 
and a few bushels of grain and mash are all that need be initially 
Invested. The lumberman can do as much probably as any mer- 
chant toward inducing this modest start. Let him look about for 
a young farmer in whom he has confidence and induce him to 
try it out. The effort he makes will be well repaid, because demand 
will follow for more farrowing houses and ultimately the purchase 
of a large hog house may be confidently counted on. But sanita- 
tion and care are important. Methods of housing and handling 
hogs determine the degree of success at every stage, and the 
lumberman who informs himself thoroughly regarding the latest 


developments along this line can do much toward insuring success 
for the beginner. 


Beef Raising Requires Capital and Skill 


Perhaps the feeding of beef cattle will make a stronger appeal 
to the grain raiser than would dairying. The temptation, how- 
ever, is to start on a large scale, that is with a heavy initial 
investment. . There is no reason why a grain farmer may not start 
with two or three steers instead of with a carload. It is hardly 
putting the case too strongly to say that the cattle feeder to be 
successful must be a minute observer of the actions and appearance 
of every one of his steers. A good feeder sees exactly what each 
aNimal is doing, how he feeds, whether he is gaining as he should 
and whether anything can be done to improve his gains. The 
fellow who dumps the corn into the feed trough and immediately 
turns his back upon the animals that should eat it can hardly 
hope for good results. Things will happen and losses will occu 
without his learning until too late of the precautions he might 
readily have taken to prevent them. In fact the selection of the 
steers to be fed is the first of a series of vitally important steps 
that do not end until the buyer receives his check in payment 
when the steers are marketed. But cattle feeding is a profitable 
branch of diversified farming. One year with another, it unques- 
tionzily returns the corn raiser a better price on the grain he 
feeds than he could riulize by marketing it directly. The “in-and 
outer” can hardly nope to be successful, for that kind of feeding is 
speculative at the same time that it prevents the feeder from 
getting the full value from his experience. 


Dairying Adds to Income and Fertility 


Dairy farming is probably the extreme opposite of one-crop 
farming, particularly dairy farming on the general farm. Like 
beef raising, it affords a means of marketing grains produced on 
the farm at prices more remunerative than if sold as grain. It 
also retains on the farm a large percentage of the fertility har- 
vested in the crops fed. If milk is sold whole much more fertility 
is disposed of than if only the cream or butter fat is sold. Not 
only so, but the selling of milk ordinarily involves a different 
method of operation if indeed it does not involve the keeping of a 
different breed of cattle than does milk production. One great 
advantage of dairy farming is that it immediately provides the 
farmer with some of his most essential foods—milk and butter. 
Dairying also fits in splendidly with chicken and hog raising when 
the milk is skimmed on the farm. It is pretty generally admitted 
that skim milk is indispensable to the proper development of pigs 
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and chicks, as well as calves. Indeed, the ideal diversified farm 
likely would include a little of each of the kinds of stock raising 
already mentioned. 

The lumberman’s interest in the methods of farming pursued in 
his community is primarily selfish, no doubt; but it is believed 
that his greatest ultimate satisfaction must come from having a 
part in transforming his community from a “feast or famine” 
existence to one in which the plane of prosperity is maintained at 
a moderate level year after year. The farmer who sells his grain 
has one source of revenue and gets his money once a year. The 
farmer who keeps a fair sized flock of chickens has something to 
sell nearly every day of the year; either broilers, cockerels, old 
hens or eggs. If he raises hogs in addition to grain, he has two 
sources of revenue and a means of increasing the price he gets 
for his grain. If he milks cows and sells either milk or cream he 
has a steady source of revenue throughout the year. The sound- 
ness of diversified farming, the wisdom of that kind of farming 
in which the product of the soil is marketed through the stomachs 
of domestic animals has been demonstrated during the recent years 
of farm depression, when stock raisers, especially dairymen, have 
prospered while grain farmers have suffered. Even the modest 
hen has helped many a farmer to buy and pay for his groceries 
between harvest and harvest. 


Entire Community Benefited 


While the farmer profits more directly than anybody else from 
diversification, the lumberman and other merchants quickly and 
regularly share in the prosperity of the farmers of their com- 
munity. Let any lumberman now in a one-crop community or in 
a community in which important branches of farming are unde- 
veloped imagine what it would mean to him and to his business 
to furnish the lumber and other building materials for even a 
poultry house on every farm. Let him imagine the same with 
respect to hog houses, cattle barns, horse barns, silos, and im- 
proved dwelling houses that year round incomes would make 
possible. It is believed that there is no trade promotion work 
that brings quicker returns to the lumberman than that designed 
to bring about diversified farming. This work can begin in a small 
way with little expenditure of time or money and it can be expanded 
with gains in experience and knowledge. There is no lack of 
sources of information about farming. The Federal Department 
of Agriculture and the State agricultural experiment stations pro- 
vide free or at trifling cost invaluable farm bulletins. Every lum- 
berman in a farming community ought to know not only the titles 
but the texts of these bulletins, and with the aid of the county 
agent, he ought for his own financial gain and for the benefit of 
his community to use the information they contain in putting 
farming on: a sound basis. 





Giving Lumber Producers the “Raspberry” 


SUBSCRIBER who is connected with and very much inter- 
A ested in the prosperity of the hardwood industry, in a letter 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this week says: “Don’t you 
think it is about time to give the producers of hardwood lumber a 
series of ‘raspberries’ on the subject of overproduction? The flood 
set us back a little bit, but it looks as if we shall soon be in a terri- 
bly rotten condition and it is not too early to sound the alarm.” 
An ideal situation in any industry, especially the lumber industry, 
would be the continued balancing of supply and demand, just enough 
material being produced each week or each month to offset the de- 
mands made upon available supply during that time. It is ex- 
tremely doubtful, however, if this ideal situation will ever be found 
in the lumber industry. Whether a sawmill plant in times of limited 
demand loses more money for its owners while lying idle than it 
does while producing lumber for an already flooded market is a 
question that perhaps has entailed more serious thought than any 
other single problem with which a lumber manufacturer is con- 
fronted, and to give the “raspberry” to a producer who has decided 
that there is less liability for loss in operating than there is in 
keeping his plant idle, is hardly the function of a trade paper. 
Really as the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN sees it, the greatest need in 
the lumber industry today lies not so much in reducing production 
as it does in more vigorous merchandising and in developing 
broader markets for the product of the mills. 


It is generally conceded now that the hardest competition being 
faced by the lumber industry and by every) other industry is not 
competition within the industry itself but rather the competition 
from outside. In the building field, the competition is between lum- 
ber and substitutes for lumber, and the lumber industry can not 
afford to give ground at any point. Certainly the users of lumber, 
whether for building a home, a railroad track, a piece of furniture 
or an automobile, should never be permitted to get the idea that 
there is a scarcity of lumber or that production is being forced 
down in order that the user of lumber may be compelled to pay a 
higher price. It is certainly true that wherever and whenever lum- 
ber gives way, other materials step in and occupy the ground, and 
it is much more difficult then to regain this lost market than it was 
to hold it in the first place. 

Unrestrained production of course is a sad mistake, but it sin- 
cerely is to be hoped that the best thought in the industry, indi- 
vidual and collective, will be given to developing better merchan- 
dising methods, to opening up new markets for wood, and to 
strengthening lumber’s position in the markets it already supplies, 
in this way minimizing the ill effects that now seem to result from 
overproduction. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN appreciates the suggestion coming 
from this correspondent, but it really is not keen about giving the 
“raspberry” to any hardwood producer who sincerely believes that 
he will make more money or at least suffer a smaller loss by oper- 
ating than he will by keeping his plant idle and seeing the machinery 
rust while the overhead expenses continue to drain his resources. 





Botanical and Trade Names of Wood 


MPORTANT PARTS of the standards of both softwood and 
J hardwood lumber as adopted by the Central Committee on 
Lumber Standards are those specifying the nomenclature. 
With few exceptions the standards require the application of a 
given trade name to a particular species. Some of the exceptions, 
however, are very important. The term “southern pine,” for ex- 
ample may include seven species of Pinus, and North Carolina pine 
may comprehend three species. Eastern spruce may include three 
species of Picea. It will be noted with respect to these exceptions 
that the terms applied are regional; as a practical matter custom 
has established methods of distinguishing among the species thus 
grouped when necessary. 

It is hardly to be expected or even desired that lumbermen shail 
use Latin terms to designate the species of wood they merchandise, 
and of course the standardization program contemplates no such 
practice. What is intended is that, for example, when the term 
Northern White Pine is used it shall be limited in its application 
to Pinus strobus, and that when the term Black Gum is used it 
shall be applied only to Nyssa sylvatica. But any scheme of 
nomenclature that would necessitate in every case a Latin botanical 
synonym for each trade name could hardly have the approval of 
the lumber industry. For example, the American Lumber Standards 
Supplement covering hardwood lumber, just published, lists sixteen 
species as “red” oak and eighteen species as “white” oak. Experi- 
ence has shown that the ordinary purposes of the lumber industry 
are served by such grouping of species possessing nearly identical 
characteristics. When it is necessary to distinguish among them 
methods of grading commonly serve. 

Sometimes, in the grouping of species or in giving them trade 
names lumbermen have laid themselves open to the charge of mis- 
representation. Probably, the best test in such a case is whether 
the intent or consequence of such grouping or naming is to sup- 
plant a superior species with an inferior species. The fact is, how- 
ever, that the terms “superior” and “inferior” as applied to species 
may be misleading and often are based on either prejudice or lack 
of knowledge. It is well known that several so called inferior 
species have through improved methods of manufacture and han- 
dling sometimes proved to be in fact superior. The tendency also 
is not to raise the inferior wood in the public esteem, but rather to 
degrade the superior until the better name has no real significance 
and as a consequence the so called inferior wood has no better 
standing than it would have had if it had been called by its right 
name in the first place. 

Standardization is designed to do away with confusion and mis- 

(Concluded on page 64) 
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Suggestions for Parade Float 

We are contemplating displaying a float in the 
annual “Mardi-Gras’” parade here. Can you suggest 
something for a float that will be effective as an ad- 
vertisement? We do not want anything clownish.— 
Inguiry No. 2013. 

[This inquiry comes from a lumber manu- 
facturer and wholesaler located in an eastern 
city. In response thereto the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN has forwarded a number of sugges- 
tions, including one that this concern might 
“cash in” on the present interest in aviation, 
particularly the trans-Atlantic flights, by pre- 
paring a replica of Lindbergh’s plane, the 
“Spirit of St. Louis,” constructed of wallboard 
or other suitable material, this plane to occupy 
about half of the truck; the other half to be 
occupied by an attractive miniature model 
house, embellished with lawn, shrubbery etc. 
Over the airplane should be a sign or placard 
conspicuously lettered: “The Best Thing in the 
Air,” and over the house a similar sign read- 
ing “The Best Thing on Earth.” The airplane 
part of this idea was recently successfully car- 
ried out by a retail concern in the same State 
from which this inquiry comes. 

Another suggestion forwarded to the in- 
quirer embodied the conventional scheme of 
placing upon a truck a model house, with lawn 
furniture, shrubbery and other embellishments, 
the truck to be ornamented with bunting, or 
decorative drapery, of appropriate colors, with 
a banner reading “Build a Home First,” or 
the dealer’s own slogan if preferred. This 
scheme can be elaborated, and human interest 
added, by also having on the truck a small 
boy and girl, impersonating a pair of “newly- 
weds” in their new home.—Ebrror. ] 


Texture and Uses of Tupelo 

For my information will ask if you will define 
the difference between firm textured and soft textured 
tupelo, and approximate weight per thousand feet of 
each when dry, and if the latter is ever known by 
any other name than tupelo. 

Will also ask for what purpose or who are the 
consumers of the soft tupelo.—Inguiry No. 2,012. 

[This inquiry comes from an Ohio mill rep- 
resentative. Texture is a term that refers to 
the relative size, quality or fineness of the ele- 
ments, that is, the fibers, cells etc., as affecting 
the structural properties of a wood. Coarse 
texture applies to wood with large elements, or 
the average size of which is large, and fine 
texture to opposite conditions. A wood is said 
to possess an even texture when its elements 
exhibit little variation in size. Uneven texture, 
of course, applies to the opposite condition; 
that is, where there are wide variations in the 
elements of which the wood is composed. Tex- 
ture and grain, however, are terms sometimes 
confused in popular usage. 

Tupelo ranks among the softer of the hard- 
woods, and is of medium weight, close grain, 
and difficult to split, but with very good work- 
ing qualities. It is used for boxes and crates, 
for millwork, for woodenware and novelties, 
for laundry appliances, furniture, agricultural 
implements etc. 

Tupelo, as is generally known, is often called 
gum, as well as bay poplar. There are two 
species of it, Nyssa sylvatica, and Nyssa 
aquatica. No information is available regard- 
ing the different textures of tupelo. Tests 
made by the Forest Service show that Nyssa 
acquatica weighs, when green, 54 pounds to 
the cubic foot; when air dry, 34 pounds, and 
when kiln dry, 33 pounds. Similar tests by 
the same authority show that Nyssa sylvatica 
weighs, when green, 45 pounds per cubic foot; 
when air dry, 36 pounds, and when kiln dry, 
35 pounds. 

Tupelo of the two species mentioned doubt- 
less is used for other purposes than those al- 
ready mentioned. It is likely, therefore, that 


if this inquirer has a considerable supply of 
the wood, he can find a profitable outlet for it. 
—Enprror. } 


Saunt Tiddhnncs of Mesbueed 


I would be glad to have the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association’s interpretation on a question of 
standard thickness. For instance, take a 2-inch piece, 
¥%-inch scant in thickness the full length of the piece. 
Would the association class this piece as 8/4? 

Second, would a piece 15/16-inch be classed as inch, 
being 1/16-inch scant the full length of the piece? 

I would be glad to have this information at once.— 
Inourry No. 1,989. 

[The questions raised by this West Virginia 
inquirer were referred to William H. Nelson, 
chief inspector of the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association. Mr. Nelson replied as follows: 

“If the piece is not quartered or cypress, it 
would be required to be full thickness in firsts 
and seconds, selects and in the cuttings in the 
cutting grades. However, if the piece is quar- 
tered, then 10 percent of a shipment could be 
lg inch scant in thickness on one edge the full 
length of the piece. If the piece is cypress, both 
edges may be \% inch scant in thickness the en- 
tire length of the piece.” 

Mr. Nelson states also that the answer to the 
first question practically covers the second one. 
—Enrror. ] 
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Wood for Manual Trairing Work 

We are in the market for the following material. 
Will you ask one or two reliable firms to quote us? 
It is for manual training school use hence it should 
be good quality k. d. stock: 

60 feet 2 by 6 and wider rough poplar Fas. 
500 feet 1 by 8 and wider rough poplar Fas. 
500 feet 1 by 8 and wider rough basswood Fas. 
100 feet 2 by 6 and wider rough walnut Fas. 
200 feet 1 by 8 and wider rough walnut Fas. 


What additional for S2S on these items?—Inguiry 
No. 2,011. 


[This inquiry comes from an Indiana lumber 
concern. It differs from the usual retail lum- 
ber order in that the quantities are small and 
several species are involved. The inquiry is 
published on this page for the reason that 
it affords an opportunity to suggest the possi- 
bilities in a field that is likely to be overlooked. 
The AmerICAN LUMBERMAN on numerous oc- 
casions has urged local lumbermen to get in 
touch with the manual training teachers and 
to make special inducements to interest manual 
training students in the use of wood. It is be- 
lieved that purely as a matter of policy it 
would pay retailers to cater to this trade, even 
though the actual sales hardly return the profit 
commensurate with the labor involved.—Eb1- 
TOR. ] 
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It is understood that sev-| among the timber. 


But we| burning of W. W. Crapo’s 


eral prominent Quebec lum- fear that his sedative is al-| shingle mill at Flint, Mich., 


| 


bermen will leave their timber together too impractical and| which nearly resulted in a 
on the Ottawa this year, ow- expensive for a class of men| vast devastation of property. 


ing to heavy stocks in Que-| who can hardly be induced | s 
bec. even to bother their heads| 
| with the subject. 


* * * 


Drummond & Lewis’ shin- | s 
gle mill at Muskegon is| “] 
claimed to be the best of the 
kind in Michigan. Recently, 
in one day, they cut 216,000 
shingles, and their average) 


pity the 
Laurence Sterne, “who can| pronounced it one of the 
travel from Dan to Beersheba | worst wind-falls ever known 
and cry, "Tis all barren.”” So 


| 
* & 

Land explorers who were 
sent to look up the damage 
done to the pine by the re- 
man,” said| cent windstorm in Wisconsin, 


* 


The wind-fall 


in those parts. 


daily cut is 192,000, with two do we pity the man who, en-| ran due east, commencing at 


saws. 
s 8 & 

For a few days past the 
forests around Muskegon were 
a perfect sheet of flame. The for bil 
city is full of smoke, making| "°* "™* , 
it exceedingly dark and un-| 


_try, can see in it nothing but 
loss and ultimate ruin. God 
help such a perennial grumb- | 
ler and give him an antidote 


or Big Cedar Lake. 
* 8 ® 


N. F. Stillman, one of the 
firm of the Union Planing 
2 | Mill, St. Charles, Mich., had 


gaged in any laudable indus- | what is known as Pekegama 


The toads Sell. Me his skull so crushed by a fall- 


ne bas igre = ¥.. fo vepomeéd by shen | timber that he died. 
fie | ae forty firms engaged in for-| ~ = # 
—— s 8 warding, commissioning,| The traffic in tan bark in 
While « fox wee bola! wholesaling or retailing. There Marathon County, Wis., has 


sawed at Harris’ mill at Cad- | 
illac, Mich, one day last) 
month, the saw went through 


are also some sixteen firms assumed 
engaged in planing stock or | unexpected by the parties in- 
converting it into sash, doors terested. 


proportions quite 


About seven or 


a stone an inch or more in| 
diameter, firmly imbedded in | 
the wood at quite a distance | 
from the surface. The wood | 
was perfectly solid and had} 
evidently grown around the | 
stone. 


* #* * 


A writer in the Detroit 
News, recognizing the great | 
evil of forest fires, suggests a | 
remedy by having every op-| 
erator pile and burn the) 


and blinds, who likewise dis- | eight miles north of Wausau, 


pose of greater or less 
amounts in the rough. | 
oe a 
The dastardly practice of 
incendiarism is becoming so | 
frequent as to be actually 
alarming. Within the last few 
months two single conflagra- 
tions (Burt's and Campbell's) 
have been experience 
through this hellish mean- 
ness, and several other at- 


refuse of all the trees he fells;| tempts have been made which 
going on the supposition that| have been attended with 
most of the bush fires are greater or less misfortune. 





fed by such offal distributed’ The last of this nature is the 


several camps have _ been 
started and during the pres- 
ent summer, quite a force of 
men have been engaged in 
peeling bark and transporting 
it to Wausau for shipment. 

* * & 


Hon. |. Stephenson, of Me- 
nominee, Mich., states that 
the dam now being built on 
the Pike River will be finished 
in about two weeks. Prepara- 
tions will at once be made to 
build two more on the same 
river, to be finished before the 
close of the season, 
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Southern Pine Producers Find Business Good 


Southern pine producers are much encouraged over the 
outlook for fall business. They have been shipping rather 
heavily, have good order files, and are getting a fine volume 
of inquiry. Country retail yards in the Southwest and 
South furnish the principal part of the current demand, 
while the Delta is sending in a few orders and is expected 
to take large quantities as soon as financial arrangements 
for rehabilitation work are completed this fall. Timbers 
are sold far ahead, smaller special cutting is becoming 
more active, and railroads have been buying both structural 
and car material. Boards are the items most wanted by the 
retailers, but they are taking more dimension, and a fair 
amount of such workings as floorings. The mills have 
increased their output in view of improved prospects. 
Prices are practically unchanged and too low, so that ad- 
vances may be expected. 


Inland Empire Mills Foresee Good Fall Trade 


Business in Inland Empire pines is rather listless, but 
shows indications of improvement, and dealers in the mid- 
dle West are expected to send in an enlarged volume 
during September. Shipments to date this year have 
exceeded the cut by about two percent, owing largely to 
curtailment of operation, but the mills have recently be- 
come more active and stocks have been accumulating. It 
is not believed that stocks are excessive, as summer is the 
period of peak production while it is believed that fall 
demand from the agricultural sections of the Northwest 
should be unusually good. Millwork plants are placing 
a fair amount of orders. Demand from industrial users is 
considered below normal. 


Coast Mills Book Large Rail Trade Business 


Rail trade furnished fifty-eight percent of the bookings 
of West Coast mills during the week ended Sept. 3, and 
the rail bookings of 113 mills were considerably larger 
than those of 121 mills during the preceding week. Do- 
mestic cargo business, however, was a good deal less, 
largely because of the tying up of°a number of vessels 
in the California trade. Stocks in California, however, 
are being brought to a low point, and, with the market 
firmer, shipping should soon be resumed. Atlantic coast 
trade is absorbing a large quantity of consignments, and 
retailers there are expected shortly to begin stocking up 
for fall. To date this year the mills have shipped four 
percent in excess of their cut, and, as stocks are becoming 
low and broken, price advances are hoped for. 


Trade in California Pine and Roofers Improving 


Trade in North Carolina pine has continued dull, but 
the general expectation is that volume will increase now 
that vacation season is over. Though output is greatly 
curtailed, current demand is not absorbing it, but on the 
other hand mill stocks are not large, as shipments for the 
year to date have exceeded production by five percent. 
There has recently been a slightly better call for framing 
and kiln dried roofers, but items like flooring are not mov- 
ing well. Most items show a tendency to stiffen. Box 
lumber is selling in fairly good volume at low prices. 

Georgia roofers are now getting a good deal more atten- 
tion from buyers in the East and South, but so far inquiries 
have been more plentiful than orders. Recent heavy rains 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 54 and 55 


; Market Prices and Reports on Pages 82 to 88 


in some sections have put strength in prices of stock in 
shipping condition, and the 6-inc] usually sell at $18 
base, though in many instances this is shaded. It is 
believed that there will be an early advance to $18.50. 


Eastern Demand for California Pines Improving 


Business in California pines is only fair. Middle West 
yards and millwork plants are supplying a better volume 
of orders. Trade in the East has been held up until after 
vacation season, but the retailers are expected in the mar- 
ket very shortly. California yards trade appears a little 
slow, but prospects for fall are good. Box grades are 
selling well in that State, however. Uppers will be in bet- 
ter request as eastern demand improves, as it tends to. 
Output to date has been 19.4 percent less than in 1926, 
and bookings have been 7.8 percent larger, so that mill 
stocks are in good shape, with quotations well maintained. 
and giving promise of greater strength. 


Scarce Items of Northern Hardwoods Advanced 


It is reported that many of the northern mills are about 
to cease operating for the season, and it is believed that 
from now until the end of the vear the output will be at 
a low figure. They have recently been booking some 
good-sized orders, and there is every indication that they 
will have active trade during fall. The automobile in- 
dustry is taking fair lots, but many plants show hesitation 
about going ahead until announcement of the new Ford 
model clarifies the competitive situation. Furniture plants 
also are a little more active in the market, and are counted 
on to take fair lots of northern species. The millwork 
industry is purchasing good quantities of birch, and the 
flooring factories are finding it necessary to take on more 
rough maple. The hardwood price situation as a whole 
is not satisfactory, because of -low offers by southern pro- 
ducers, but the northern list holds very firmly, and scarce 
items in dry stocks are strengthening, all items of soft 
maple having been advanced this week, thick stock being 
especially strong. 


Some Southern Hardwood Mills Short of Logs 


Southern hardwood production has reached practically 
normal, and increase in supplies is having considerable 
influence in weakening the market. Most of the consumers 
are buying stock as they need it, and are placing prac- 
tically no orders for advance needs. Mills, on the other 
hand, are competing more strongly for the business offer- 
ing, and a rather large proportion of them have been 
willing to shade prices recently. The short view of the 
market is therefore none too encouraging, but the long 
view reveals factors making for strength. Many of the 
producers were forced to close their mills the last week 
or so, when broken levees allowed rains to overflow the 
lowlands and shut off log supplies, so that a restriction of 
the cut is probable. The present buying policy of con-. 
sumers results in their having low stocks, while the prin- 
cipal hardwood using industries see bright prospects for 
fall trade because of the enlargement in farm income. 
Furniture plants are the most active in the market, and 
some business is coming from the flooring people. Both 
groups show a willingness to order a little ahead when 
they think they have found a bargain. Automobile buying 
is for current needs only. 
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Lumber Movement Decreases 
[Special telegram to American LuMBERMAN] 

Wasurncton, D. C., Sept. 8—The smaller 
than usual number of mills reporting for the 
week ended Sept. 3, due to the Labor Day holi- 
day, makes accurate comparisons of the lumber 
industry’s activities difficult, according to tel- 
egraphic reports received this morning from 441 
of the leading lumber mills of the country by 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. 

The 320 comparaile reporting softwood mills 
showed decreases in production, shipments and 
new business when compared with reports from 
346 mills for the previous week. In compari- 
son with the corresponding period last year, 
when, however, 23 more mills reported, there 
were decreases in all three items. The 108 
hardwood operations last week also showed ap- 
parent decreases in all three factors, when com- 
pared in total with reports from 137 mills for 
the week before, but unit results were about the 
same. In comparison with the same period a 
year ago, when 100 mills reported, there were 
considerable increases in production and new 
business and shipments were about the same. 

The unfilled orders of 219 southern pine and 
West Coast mills at the end of last week 
amounted to 569,348,743 feet, as against 609,- 
564,991 feet for 227 mills the previous week. 
The 106 identical southern pine mills in the 
group showed unfilled orders of 223,458,829 
feet last week, as against 225,171,001 feet for 
the week before. For the 113 West Coast mills, 
the unfilled orders were 345,889,914 feet, as 
against 384,393,990 feet for 121 mills a week 
earlier. 

Altogether the 320 comparable reporting soft- 
wood mills had shipments 93 percent, and orders 
85 percent, of actual production. For the 
southern pine mills, these percentages were re- 
spectively 98 and 96, and for the West Coast 
mills, 90 and 82. Of the reporting mills, the 
303 with an established normal production for 
the week of 222,787,791 feet, gave actual pro- 
duction 104 percent, shipments 96 percent, and 
orders 89 percent thereof. 

The softwood figures for last week, the week 
before and the same week last year follow: 
Production—242,667,000 feet, against 248,088,000 
feet the week before, and 235,413,000 feet last 
year. Shipments—225,367,000 feet, against 
250,010,000 feet the week before, and 244,430,000 
feet last year. Orders—206,340,000 feet, 
against 238,857,000 feet the week before, and 
243,231,000 feet last year. 

The hardwood figures for last week, the 
week before and the same week last year fol- 
low: Production—18,260,000 feet, against 21,- 
948,000 feet the week before, and 16,601,000 
feet last year. Shipments—16,021,000 feet, 
against 18,999,000 feet the week before, and 
17,302,000 feet last year. Orders—18,762,000 
feet, against 22,938,000 feet the week before, 
and 17,550,000 feet last year. 

The mills of the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association make weekly 
reports, but they have been found not truly com- 
parable in respect to orders with those of other 
mills. Consequently, the former are not now 
represented in any of the foregoing figures nor 
in the regional tabulation below. Thirteen of 
these mills, representing 37 percent of the cut 
of the California pine region, gave their pro- 
duction for the week as 17,617,000 feet; ship- 
ments, 13,777,000 feet, and new business, 10,301,- 
000 feet. Last week’s report from 18 mills, 
representing 50 percent of the cut, was: Pro- 
duction, 24,393,000 feet; shipments, 21,081,000 
feet, and new business, 21,728,000 feet. 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
wires that new business for the 113 mills re- 
porting for the week ended Sept. 3 was 18 
percent below production, and shipments were 
10 percent below production. Of all new busi- 


ness taken during the week, 37 percent was for 
future water delivery, amounting to 35,565,015 
feet, of which 24,318,412 feet was for domestic 
cargo delivery, and 11,246,603 feet export. New 
business by rail amounted to 56,149,901 feet, or 
58 percent of the week’s new business. Forty- 
two percent of the week’s shipments moved by 
water, amounting to 44,848,240 feet, of which 
25,156,384 feet moved coastwise and intercoastal, 
and 19,691,856 feet export. Rail shipments 
totaled 56,829,306 feet, or 53 percent of the 
week’s shipments, and local deliveries, 5,143,787 
‘feet. Unshipped domestic cargo orders totaled 
114,578,150 feet; foreign, 106,910,677 feet, and 
rail trade, 124,401,087 feet. 

A noticeable increase in Douglas fir logging 
activity featured last week’s employment situ- 
ation on the Pacific slope, according to the 4L 
employment service, which reports the reopening 
of several camps in the Columbia River, Grays 
Harbor and Puget Sound districts. More than 
2,000 loggers returned to work in the last two 
weeks. Pine logging operations are well into 
the fall stride, with crews, on the whole, manned 
by experienced woodsmen. Logging operations 
generally are now more active than for three 
months past, but are still 10 percent below 
September of last year. Sawmill operation 
Sept. 1 was 85 percent of that of September, 
1926. 

The Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, with one more mill reporting, shows con- 
siderable decreases in production and new busi- 
ness, and shipments well in advance of that 
reported for the week earlier. 

The California Redwood AsSociation reports 
some decrease in production and marked de- 
creases in shipments and new business. 

The Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, with one less mill reporting, shows pro- 
duction and shipments about the same, and new 
business somewhat below that reported for the 
previous week. 

The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association (in its softwood produc- 
tion), with three fewer mills reporting, shows 
nominal decreases in all three items. 

Reports from ten hardwood mills of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association (three fewer mills than 
reported for the preceding week) show some 
decreases in production and shipments, and a 
marked decrease in new business. 

[The barometer of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation appears on page 55.—Enrtor.] 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Norro.k, Va., Sept. 8.—For the week ended 
Sept. 3, thirty-one mills reporting to the North 
Carolina Pine Association, and having a normal 
production of 8,586,000 feet, manufactured 7,- 
198,418 feet, shipped 7,440,835 feet, and booked 
orders for 6,053,532 feet. 


[Special telegram to American LumBERMAN] 

Mempuis, TENN., Sept. 7—For the week 
ended Sept. 3, ninety-eight units reporting to 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, and 
having a normal production figure of 16,464,000 
feet, manufactured 16,449,000 feet, shipped 13,- 
031,000 feet, and booked orders for 15,026,000 
feet. 


August Building Shows Increase 


August construction contracts in the 37 States 
east of the Rocky Mountains amounted to $552,- 
487,900, according to the monthly survey of the 
F. W. Dodge Corporation. This figure showed 
an increase of 3 percent over the July 1927 total, 
but was 8 percent under the amount reported in 
August of last year. Fhe decrease from August 
1926 has no great significance, since that month 
happened to be the peak of 1926 contract-letting ; 
a peak which was exceeded by the record con- 
tract volume of June this year. The territory 


es 





covered by this record includes approximately 
91 percent of the total construction volume of 
the country. 

Last month’s record brought the total of con- 
struction started in the past eight months up to 
$4,274,871,100, as compared with $4,247,408,400 
for the corresponding eight months of last year, 
the increase being a little over one-half of 1 
percent. 

Included in the August building and engineer- 
ing record were the following important classes 
of work: $209,455,700, or 38 percent of all con- 
struction, for residential buildings ; $119,740,500, 
or 22 percent, for public work and utilities ; $76, - 
915,300, or 14 percent, for commercial buildings ; 
$41,039,500, or 7 percent, for industrial build- 
ings; and $41,035,200, or 7 percent, for educa- 
tional projects. 

Contemplated new work reported last month 
amounted to $690,666,000. This figure was less 
than one-half of 1 percent under the amount 
reported in July of this year. However, there 
was an increase of 21 percent over the amount 
reported in August of last year. 
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Eastern Rates on West Coast Lumber 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 7.—The rail 
rates on Pacific coast lumber, ex vessel, from 
Providence, R. I., and Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
to interstate destinations on the lines of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford railroad 
in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut 
and New York are found unreasonable but 
not unduly prejudicial by Examiner Henry 
B. Armes, in a proposed report in Docket 
No. 18,017, released today by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Examiner Armes 
suggests that the commission prescribe rea- 
sonable distance rates for the future, rang- 
ing from 7-cents a hundred pounds for hauls 
over five and up to ten miles to 17.5 cents 
for hauls of 190 to 200 miles. The examiner 
likewise recommends that reparation be 
awarded on the basis of the difference be- 
tween the rates applied and those proposed 
as reasonable for the future. A large number 
of carloads moved within the statutory 
period. 

Complaint in this case was filed by the 
A. C. Dutton Lumber Corporation, with 
plants or distributing yards located at Prov- 
idence and Poughkeepsie. Complainant at- 
tacked the sixth class rates on lumber from 
these two points to destinations in Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and 
New York as unjust and unreasonable, and 
unduly prejudicial as compared with the 
rates from Portsmouth, R. I., to the same 
destinations, and also as compared with the 
revenue received by the New Haven system 
out of joint rail rates to New England from 
producing points’in the South and elsewhere 
in the United States, where complainant’s 
competitors are located. Another allegation 
was that the New Haven’s rates are subver- 
sive of those provisions of the shipping laws 
enacted by Congress to encourage commerce 
by rail and water between American ports. 


Complainant also vigorously assailed the 
New Haven for equalizing rates from Provi- 
dence with those from Portsmouth, which 
likewise is located on Narragansett Bay. 
This equalization applies to all points to 
which the rates are in excess of 10 cents a 
hundred pounds; where the rate is less than 
10 cents equalization does not apply. 


The equalization of rates, established by 
the New Haven with a view to making it 
possible for the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 
to establish its large seasoning and distrib- 
uting yard at Portsmouth, forms the basis 
for complainant’s allegation of undue preju- 
dice, which Examiner Armes does not sus- 
tain in his proposed report. The timber com- 
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pany intervened in the case to oppose the 
allegation of undue prejudice and defend the 
equalization of rates from Providence and 
Portsmouth, R. I. 

The examiner reviews exhaustively the 
general commercial conditions and the rate 
situation in the territory involved, referring 
among other things to the fact that the tim- 
ber company on two occasions in the last 
few years sought the privilege of establish- 
ing its New England plant at Providence. 
Negotiations were first started in 1916, but 
fell through. They were resumed in 1921, 
when the city authorities of Providence dis- 
closed that under their contract with the 
Dutton company no other lumber distributer 
could be granted permission to establish such 
a plant on city property. 

The timber company maintained a neutral 


attitude on the question of the reasonable- 
ness of the rates under attack. 

A complaint similar to that of the Dutton 
company was filed by the city of Providence, 
docketed as No. 17,991, involving the same 
issues. The two were combined. Numerous 
petitions of intervention were filed in one 
or the other or both cases. The United 
States Shipping Board and the Luckenbach 
Steamship Co. intervened in the interest of 
establishing rates which may tend to stimu- 
late transportation of lumber by water. The 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, the Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Connecticut, the Massachusetts Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, and the Lumber 
Trade Club of Boston intervened, took part 
in the cross examination of witnesses, and 
urged that if rates lower than the existing 


basis be found reasonable from Providence, 
the same basis should apply from Boston. 
The New Bedford (Mass.) Board of Com- 
merce intervened in the interest of the main- 
tenance of rates from that city on the same 
relative level as those from Providence. 

Examiner Armes points out that “the 
questions of the reasonableness and the re- 
lationship of the rates from Boston and New 
Bedford are not within the scope of the 
complaints and no findings can be made with 
respect to the issues raised by the inter- 
veners.” 

The chambers of commerce of Fall River, 
Mass., and Newport, R. I., intervened in 
support of the position of the Weyerhaeuser 
company. Both the Dutton company and 
the Weyerhaeuser company are distributing 
a large volume of lumber in this territory. 


American Lumberman House Plan No. 154 




















Here is a small house design that 
is pretty sure to “fill the eye” of 
the discerning buyer. The broad 
sweep of the low-pitched roof, with 
its bracketed overhang and broad 
eaves, lends distinction which is 
emphasized and supplemented by 
the attractive front porch and ent- 
rance, with circular topped door- 
way, while the attractive sun parlor 
is sure to win approbation. There 
are plenty of other features, too, 
that make this an espécially ac- 
ceptable and easily sold design. The 
living room across the front is well 
lighted and commodious, and has a 
fireplace flanked by built-in book- 
case on one side. From this room 
a plastered arch opening leads into 
the sun parlor, while at the other 
extreme folding doors open into the 
dining room. A breakfast room, 
which can readily be equipped with 
either built-in or movable Pullman 
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nook, opens from the handily ar- 
ranged kitchen. Two bedrooms, 
with the usual complement of bath- 
room, closets and built-in-cabinets, 
complete the layout. 

Complete list of materials, speci- 
fications and working drawings of 
this plan can be obtained from the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at $3.50 
postpaid. 

Electrotype of the above cut, re- 
duced to 4 inches wide for news- 
paper advertising, may be had at 
$2.75 postpaid, and electrotype of 
the floor plan, 2 inches wide, for 
$1.65 postpaid. 


THREE HUNDRED years ago glass 
windows were so scarce in England 
that only the rich had them. The 
window frames and glass often 
were taken out and packed away for 
safe-keeping when the family was 
absent. 
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lowa Yards Prepared for Agricultural Trade 


Useful Devices and Articles Calculated to Attract Farmer Well Displayed by 
Various Retailers—Crop Prospects Portend Much Building 


If by any chance a visitor were to miss seeing the great expanse 
of corn and grain fields and the herds of cattle and hogs as he trav- 
eled through Iowa, he’d know the State was a great agricultural 
center by looking over the stocks in any lumber yard. The only 
exceptions would be the yards in the comparatively few large 
cities. For instance, in the yard belonging to P. T. Nelson Sons, 
in Boone, there are great piles of fence posts, ricks of woven wire 
fence, spools of barb wire and the like. A person sees the mean- 
ing of such stock as he drives along the highways. The farms are 
well fenced, and most of the fences are hog tight. I believe Iowa 
law requires line fences to be hog tight and to be built according to 
certain fixed standards, at least if the adjoining neighbor asks for 
it. Most cross fences seem to be of the same type. The Iowa hog 
continues to be the mortgage raiser, and millions of acres of Iowa 
land are prepared for his use. The practice of “hogging down” 
corn in the field is followed on many farms, and rotation of crops 
make it necessary that most fields be hog tight. This sale of 
fencing is one of the less spectacular but important parts of the 
trade of yards that have farm customers. 

The big sheds of this company make use of a number of devices 
for “silent salesmanship.” I noticed rows of pockets or pigeon- 
holes arranged on the posts and containing manufacturers’ book- 
lets, telling of proper use of cement, roofing and the like; and on 
the pockets were signs suggesting that customers help themselves. 
Near the front entrance, where it can be seen by persons walking 











| 


The S. Hanson Lumber Co.’s plant at Boone, Iowa, is one of a line of 
twelve yards. 


past on the sidewalk, is a large blackboard where prices of grain 
and livestock, articles for exchange and the like are listed. Near 
this blackboard are a large number of framed pictures of houses 
and other buildings. In this alley is a cellar wall containing a 
patent coal chute and a cellar window. There are displays of 
shingles with some description of their good qualities. 

We failed to see E. L. and A. E. Nelson at the time of our visit. 
The yard seemed to be busy, and these proprietors are well known 
in the lumber fraternity of the State. 


Otis Company Prepared for Agricultural Trade 


At the office of the Otis Lumber Co., which is a near neighbor 
of the Nelson yard, one of the yard men told us the “big and little 
bosses” were both away. Here, too, we saw signs of agricultural 
trade. The yard man said that their farm customers were more 
or less worried about crops and weather, but this is a perpetual 
and a natural worry in those places where a late spring or an 
early frost or an erratic hailstorm can play havoc with a year’s 
work. Talk about the weather is more than a conventional maker 
of conversation in the Mississippi Valley. The spring of 1927 was 
late and cold and wet; and for that reason corn got a slow start. 


It is possible, they tell us, to raise corn that matures quickly; but 
these varieties never produce as large yields as the slower grow. 
ing kinds, so farmers usually take a chance on the latter. A full 
yield is important to the individual farmer. The acreage is the 
same, and the amount of work involved is about the same, for a 
half crop and for a full crop. It is that extra margin. of twenty 
bushels or so per acre that makes the difference between a profit 
and a loss. Our yard man friend said there were some farm build- 
ings going up with prospects of a good many new cribs if the 
crop was assured. He added that it was hardly the time to expect 
much building of farm houses just to “keep up with the Joneses.” 
At the time of our visit the crops near Boone looked highly prom- 
ising. A few good years and the Joneses will need to watch their 
step if they are to keep in the lead. 

R. M. Hanson, of the S. Hanson Lumber Co., was also away from 
his office in Boone. This company has a line of twelve yards, and 
Mr. Hanson was at one of the branch offices in a neighboring town. 
Boone, it should be said, is much more than an agricultural town. 
Earlier statements in this article might lead the reader to guess 
that it counts on nothing but farm trade. On the contrary, it is 
quite an industrial point with important railroad shops and the 
like. It is a county seat and is considerably larger than a straight 
run of farm custom would make it. The average purely country 
town in this State runs usually less than 5,000 population. These 
small towns can be quite deceiving to the visitor from the East. 
In such a town you will find banks, sometimes housed in small 
buildings but usually dignified in appearance, that do a much big- 
ger business than the visitor would imagine possible. Boone, of 
course, has the appearance of a city and not of a country town. 
Business and industry are extensive, and the resident sections are 
very attractive. 

The Green Bay Lumber Co. has a district office as well as a 
branch yard in Carroll, Iowa. This powerful company has thirty- 
five or forty yards scattered over Iowa. The many friends of the 
late Harry Graefe will remember that he was an officer of this 
company for many years. He was president of the big North- 
western association for several terms and spent a great deal of 
time during his incumbency in a very practical sort of association 
work. During that time he extended his already wide circle of 
acquaintance among lumbermen of the middle West. 


George Thomas Has Eleven Yards to Supervise 


George W. Thomas is the auditor in charge of the district office 
at Carroll and has some eleven yards under his supervision. Un- 
fortunately he was sick at the time of our call. But his son, George 
S. Thomas, who is associated with his father in the Carroll district 
office, was holding down the job. A gift for management seems 
to run in the Thomas family. We called first at the yard office 
and got acquainted with J. P. Cranny, the local manager. But in 
a few minutes a customer came in and admitted casually that he 
was on the point of building a “shack” that on inquiry proved to 
be a full-sized house. Far be it from the Realm to stand in the way 
when a house job is maturing, so we took hasty leave of genial 
Mr. Cranny and climbed the stair to the district office. 

“The big building material job in Iowa for the next few years,” 
Mr. Thomas said, “is going to be the sale of cement for highway 
paving. I don’t know just how extensively the lumber dealers are 
going to figure in its sale. Handling cement in Iowa is just the 
same tough problem it seems to be everywhere else. It takes 
pretty clever work to land these big jobs and to get any profit out 
of them, and this company has a queer liking for reasonable 
profits on what it sells. Cement is bulky stuff, and while there 
may be some difference between brands in quality that difference 
is probably not great. At least it’s hard to make a county officer 
think there’s enough difference so that he’ll pay more for one kind 
than for another. The stuff is sold pretty strictly on price, and 
in that case a local distributer has to think pretty fast and to 
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offer peculiarly good services to get in on these big paving jobs. 


Handles Cement Efficiently and at Fair Price 


“However, in the general distribution of cement at retail we 
don’t have any special trouble with manufacturers. I hear some 
other lumbermen complain of the treatment they receive from 
these men. There are a good many sad stories told around in 
the lobby at any convention. But for some reason or other we 
get along pretty well with the makers. We have some competi- 
tion that doesn’t seem quite reasonable or sound, from a local 
farmer’s organization. Probably it isn’t anxious to make a profit 
on the stuff it handles, but even at that I don’t see how it breaks 











The Green Bay Lumber Co. at Carroll, Iowa, handles farm specialties 
such as feeders, brooder and hog houses. 


even at the prices that are reported to us. We handle our stuff 
as efficiently as we can and charge a fair price and let it go at 
that. This competing concern has been operating for several years 
and presumably makes its running expenses and pays its losses in 
other ways. I imagine if these farm marketing organizations are 
to last and are to serve their clients efficiently they’ll have to learn 
more about cost accounting than they seem to know now. When 
they make each line pay its way we'll be freed of some of this 
unreasonable competition; for we know costs on these various 
things and know that we are charging fair prices. We don’t be- 
lieve such competitors can cut under us on price and still show 
any margin of net profit that will justify them in carrying the 
line. However, I don’t see how we can do much toward settling 
our neighbors’ cost problems when they’re unwilling to believe that 
our working knowledge is sound. 

“This is a fine part of a fine State, this section around Carroll. 
Farm prices have strengthened this season, and a lot of grain 
has been sold at good prices. 1 believe farmers are coming out 
ahead; and this means a return of country building and repair. 
Some new buildings have been put up this summer; and unless 
I’m mistaken the big parade of country building is just around the 
corner. I'll not be surprised if it gets going yet this year.” 

This Green Bay yard, like practically all the yards we’ve visited 
on this little trip, handles such specialties as automatic feeders, 
brooder houses, individual hog houses and the like. As a person 
drives through the country he sees these little buildings perched 
about in the fields, telling their eloquent stories of improved agri- 
culture. The better the farming land, the more of them there are 
to be seen. 

The Joyce Lumber Co. has a branch yard in Carroll, but the 
manager was away at the time we called. The yard men were 
Lusy loading wagons. 


Carroll and Denison Attractive Cities 


Carroll is an attractive little city. It is located on the old Lin- 
coln Highway; a highway now generally .known as Federal Road 
30. Of course a person doesn’t know certainly, but it seems prob- 
able that these transcontinental highways with their floods of 
travelers have had their enlivening influence on the towns and 
villages located along them. They begin by improving the street 
paving. This seems to stimulate the improvement of lawns, the 
painting of buildings, the sprucing up of shops and the like. At 
least we have seen villages in this and other States, lying off the 
main highways, that. seemed to lack the urge to better surround- 
ings. The traveler notices one difference that contributes to his 
comfort; the better hotels and restaurants along the big highways. 
A quarter of a century ago a traveler wouldn’t expect much in the 
way of accommodations in a village of two or three thousands. At 
present, if it lies on one of the main arteries of motor travel, he 
can be rather sure of being comfortably -housed over night. 


Denison is another attractive town of some 3,500 people. At 
the present it is in the nation’s eye as the home town of Clarence 
Chamberlin, the trans-Atlantic flyer. The aviator’s father con- 
ducts a jewelry store; and at the time of our visit his windows 
contained photographs of his famous son and the plane he piloted 
across the ocean. Shortly before our visit to Denison, Chamberlin 
had demonstrated the possibility of launching a plane from a short 
runway on a passenger liner by doing it from the Leviathan. The 
town was preparing a big home coming for him; an event that will 
have taken place before these lines are in print. 

The Stewart Lumber Co. had the usual display of farm stock; 
posts, fencing, hog houses, brooders, feeders and barn cupolas, dis- 
played in and around the main warehouse. This shed stands on 
sloping ground, and the designer took advantage of this fact to 
construct a sort of subdeck, opening on the outside, on the lower 
side of the shed. This is used for the storage of gates and the 
like and is easily accessible. The manager was out in the country, 
carrying the yard’s sales efforts directly to the customers..- 


Yard Managers Out Digging for Business 


It must strike even the casual reader of these lines that quite 
a number of the managers whom we tried to see were away from 
the offices. We don’t go security for all of them, but it is clear 
that more and more dealers are finding it profitable to spend 
some time out of the office. In the old days of the horse and 
buggy, a man couldn’t cover much territory; and trying to see 
his customers in their homes or on their farms involved much time 
in slow transportation. If work was out of the way for a couple 
of hours, there wasn’t much chance to run out and see if Bill 
Jones really meant his casual remark about seeing the stars 
through the kitchen roof. But with a car capable of making the 
trip in a few minutes, a dealer is apt to have up all these little 
tips that drift around to him and to follow them up as opportunity 
offers. Not so many years ago he’d have cocked a chair up against 
a tree and have gotten some heavy smoking done during that spare 
hour or two. 

At the office of the Independent Lumber Co. I was told that 
midsummer had seen no great activity. The town is pretty well 
built up for the time being, and the country was waiting to see 
when the frost would come. Meantime repairs and alterations 
are going along. Repairs and alterations are big items in these 
times in mid-western yards. Dealers are hoping these things are 
the opening skirmishes of a general engagement of building. 

C. L. Smith, manager of the local Green Bay yard, added his 
testimony about revived farm trade. 

“Farmers don’t complain much,” he said. “The complainers are 
those people who think they know how farmers ought to feel or 
who want to stand in with them for political or other purposes. 
No doubt the country people have had bad luck. No intelligent 
person could have lived in a mid-western country town the last 
few years and fail to see the hard blow deflation was to them and 
the much slower progress’ they have been able to make toward 
recovery. But they are making that progress, and they’re aware 














The weather and crops are the chief worries of farmers in the Otis 
Lumber Co.’s territory. 


of the fact. So they don’t complain very much. I suppose most 
of them feel that the cards are stacked against them more or less; 
that they have little control of their markets or of volume of pro- 
duction and that in this respect other industries have an advan- 
tage. But they seem not to be sure these conditions can be 
changed, so they go ahead making the best of things as they are. 
Good yields and fair prices this year will start many new barns 
and some new houses.” 
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News and Business Ideas for Retailers 


Company Acquires Four Yards 

Sat LAKE City, Utan, Sept. 6—The Home 
Lumber Co. has been organized here by the 
McCaslin lumber interests with headquarters 
at Boise, Idaho, and the new company has 
bought four yards from the Associated Lumber 
Co. of this city—two in the city and the others 
in Murray and Bingham, Salt Lake County. 
E. D, Ramsey, until recently connected with 
the Utah Lumber Co., of Salt Lake City, and 
formerly manager of the Provo Lumber Co., 
of Provo, will manage the Home company. 


Three Kinds of Salesmanship 


A man who is a member of a country club 
that had been recently organized happened to 
be appointed by the president of the club to 
investigate the cost of the erection of a row of 
sheds for covered parking space, and for cer- 
tain other uses. He made several copies of a 
diagram showing the shape and dimensions of 
the site, and these he submitted to three lum- 
ber dealers whom he thought competent to 
handle the order. He asked each of them to 
make a plan of what he thought could be done 
as a way of getting started without putting too 
much money at first into the construction. 

Dealer No. 1 lost the diagram and was never 
heard from on the proposition. 

Dealer No. 2 sent a young man to see the 
buyer. He was a pleasant young fellow and 


could quote prices on anything, but he hadn’t 
much to offer in the way of plans for making 
an economical beginning, with opportunity of 
adding as time went on and funds permitted. 
He was given a promise that his proposition 
(?) would be given consideration. 

Dealer No. 3 came in person to see the 
buyer and talk with him and to look over the 
grounds. He then went back and drew up a 
plan, showing what he suggested for immediate 
construction and what it would cost, in three 
different types of building. With these plans 
and figures he came back to see the buyer, sub- 
mitted the whole proposition in good form, 
with prices on everything, and went away with 
the order tucked away in his pocket. 


Lumber Float Wins First Prize 


Denver, Coro., Sept. 6.—The Pacific Lumber 
Co., retail lumber dealer of this city, was 
awarded first prize, $20 in gold, for the best 
and most attractive float entered in the annual 
carnival and parade of the North Denver Im- 
provement Association held on Aug. 26. The 
parade traversed the business section of the 
city, creating a great deal of interest, and the 
judges were agreed that the Pacific Lumber 
Co.’s entry was entitled to first place. The 
winning float also carried as an honored pas- 
senger, as well as embellishment, Miss Verne 
Lee, who was crowned queen of the carnival, 
the selection being by popular vote. 
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This Week’s Timely Tip 
Colored Stickers Aid Collections 


For several years the Connersville Lumber Co., Connersville, 
Ind., has been using stickers of the form shown by accompanying 
fac-simile illustration as a collection aid, with very satisfactory re- 

In fact, L. M. Benson, of the above company, informs the 







YOU CAN SAVE 


BY PAYING THIS BILL 
BEFORE THE Wth 
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ever used.” 


order to secure this discount. 





American Lumberman that “this sticker is the most effective help 
in the prompt collection of merchandise accounts that we have 


It is the company’s practice to allow 2 percent discount if the 
account is paid before the 10th of the month following purchase. 
The sticker is filled out with the exact amount of discount which 
the customer is entitled to, and is attached to the invoice with 
the point toward the total amount due. 
see at a glance exactly how much he will save by paying promptly. 
The sticker being printed in red “flags” his attention and con- 
veys the warning that he must pay by the 10th of the month in 


About 65 percent of the company’s credit customers, according 
to Mr. Benson, heed the warning and make their payments by 
the 10th of the month following purchase. 
production of the sticker is considerably reduced—the full size be- 
ing 5% inches wide by 23% inches high. 


Watch for Next Week’s “Tip” 


Thus the customer can, 


The accompanying re- 








An. Idea for a’ Window Display 

Talking recently with a man connected with 
one of the large Chicago stores, who has a 
good deal to do with originating and planning 
ideas for the store’s window displays, the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative said to 
him: “If you were running a modern lumber 
store, with good display windows, and wanted 
to plan a display that would attract attention 
and create interest, and at the same time call 








An American Lumberman staff representative 
snaps Secretary James Bryan, of the Illinois 
Lumber & Material Dealers’ Association, 
Charles A. Porter, and “Bill” Joyce, field sec- 
retary of the Illinois association, standing in 
the driveway of Mr. Porter’s shed at Salem, IIl. 





the attention of all passersby to the goods 
you were selling, namely lumber and building 
materials, how would you go about it?” 

After turning the subject over in his mind 
for a few moments, the store man replied 
quite decisively: “I take it that the lumber 
dealer is mainly interested.in selling materials 
for building homes. Therefore, my idea would 
be to show home building materials, from 
foundation to roof, going into actual use.” 

“I would do this,” he continued, “by a series 
of three or four miniature houses, showing 
them in different stages of completion, from 
laying the foundation to the finished structure. 
I would start with the vacant building lot, 
showing excavation for the new home and 
workmen laying the foundation. These tiny 
figures of workmen, as well as the others 
needed in later ‘scenes,’ can be bought in the 
toy stores. From the same source I would obtain 
toy trucks, to be loaded with brick, lumber, 
etc., showing the material being delivered. 
Such operations as mixing the mortar and 
building the foundation could easily be repre- 
sented. 

“After depicting the preliminary work as 
already described, the succeeding stages of con- 
struction could be shown. This probably would 
require a series of three or four models, show- 
ing the home in various stages of construction, 
the last one being complete and finished in 
every detail, even to the landscaping, repre- 
sented by artificial lawn, trees, shrubbery, 
flower beds, etc., with walks and graveled or 
cement driveway, all complete.” 

This struck the writer of this article as being 
a pretty good plan. Of course, to properly 
carry it out requires considerable labor in 
planning and building the series of little struc- 
tures. The more complete and detailed they 


were, the more convincing and interesting the 
display would be. Certain needed accessories 
could be easily obtained, such as artificial grass, 
shrubs and trees for the landscaping, toy figures 
of workmen, toy trucks, etc., but the making 
of the house models in their various stages of 
completion would be up to the lumberman him- 
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self. Often there is someone about the yard 
who is ingenious and handy with tools, to 
whom the making of these models would be a 
“ona ad 

sThis journal is frequently asked for ideas 
and suggestions for auusactive window. and ether 
displays. Here is something that, properly 
carried out, should make a very interesting, 
and even educational, display ; at the same time 
advertising the “build a home” idea and the 
use of lumber in home construction. 


Line-Yard Concern Buys Yard 


Wausau, Wis., Sept. 6—The Heinemann- 
Johnson Lumber Co., of Wausau, has lately 
purchased the retail yard of the Farmers Build- 
ing Supply Co., at Wittenberg, adding this 
property to the Heinemann-Johnson concern’s 
increasing string of retail yards. 


(G@2@@a@a2e82a822288. 


Building Store Is Uptodate 


Enrp, Oxta., Sept. 6.—‘“Enid’s Building 
Store” is just another name for the splendidly 
housed and equipped local retail branch of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co. That title appears on 
the company’s sign just above the main en- 
trance, and is exemplified in the large and 
varied stock and complete service which the 
company offers to home builders and home im- 
provers. The hardware and paint department, 
shown in the accompanying illustration, is well 
stocked with complete lines of well known 
materials in these commodities. 

The main entrance to the building opens into 
the hardware and paint department. 

One side of the store is devoted to the wall 
paper department. A trellised alcove, attrac- 
tively furnished with wicker furniture and dis- 
play racks, invites the customer to drop in and 
look over the latest in wall coverings. — 

Bundled lumber and moldings are stored on 
end, and all common lumber is laid flat in two 
storage rooms, which are separated by a wide 
alley. A large stock of sash and doors is kept 
on the second floor of the building. 

The large and well equipped planing mill is 
kept busy making special items to order, as- 
sembling knock-down window frames, turning 


Church Gives “Farmers’ Day” Program 


LaHarpg, Itu., Sept. 6—An interesting in- 
novation was successfully carried out by the 
Union Church, of LaHarpe, on Sunday, Aug. 
28, when Farmers’ Day was observed for the 
first time. In the afternoon a special program 
was carried out, opening with an old time 
“sing” led by John M. Lyon, local lumber 
dealer, who also was active in the arrangements 
for the day. A feature of the program was 
five minute talks on “The Modern Farmer,” 
“His Neighbors,” “His Business,” “His Home,” 
“His School” and “His Church.” Gifts were 
awarded for the tallest cornstalks brought in, 
first place going to a young lady who presented 
a stalk measuring 13 feet 4%4 inches, the next 
longest being 13 feet 24 inches. 


Lumber Veteran Celebrates Birthday 


Des Mornes, Iowa, Sept. 6.—Although 
George A. Jewett, president of Jewett Lum- 
ber Co., of this city, will celebrate his eightieth 
birthday on September 9, he continues to give 
active personal direction to the lumber busi- 
ness founded by him sixty-two years ago. Mr. 
Jewett always has given special attention to 
the company’s advertising, writing most of the 
newspaper ads himself. Just to show that he 
has not lost his knack in that direction, upon 
the occasion of the recent visit of Colonel 
Charles A. Lindbergh to Des Moines, Mr. 
Jewett wrote for the local daily newspaper an 
advertisement with the catchy headline: “A 
Pioneer Of Des Moines Welcomes The Pioneer 
Of The Air.” 

Mr. Jewett informs the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN that while business is a little behind this 
time last year, the decrease is small, “so we 
are feeling better,” said he, concluding with 
the characteristic remark, “You know I am 
always optimistic.” 


Would Extend State Control Area 


BurFrato, N. Y., Sept. 7.—Suggestions for 
new housing laws have been made to the State 
tenement commission by a local committee, 
headed by Jacob A. Gangnagel, a builder, after 
consultation with city officials, lumbermen and 
real estate dealers. The committee reported to 








Hardware and paint department of Long-Bell Lumber Co., Enid, Okla. 


out a wide variety of wooden furniture, etc. 
Window seats, magazine racks, cupboards, 
flower boxes and special lawn furniture are 
only a few of the items produced. 

The management of the Enid yard believes 
in aggressive merchandising and advertising of 
the products handled, and carries these ideas 
into effect through the use of newspaper space, 
direct-by-mail advertising, and also by a bul- 
letin entitled “Long-Bell Has It,” which is 
delivered on the front porches of the homes of 
Enid, informing the people of the community 
with regard to the good products and depend- 
able service. 


the State body that its investigation had led 
to the conclusion that there is no need of addi- 
tional State legislation within the city limits, 
as the State law, the municipal building code 
and the zoning ordinance provide ample protec- 
tion. It is recommended by the committee that 
State regulations be extended to an area with 
radius of three to five miles of the city limits, 
thus preventing the erection of unsound build- 
ings in such areas. It is recommended that the 
town clerks approve plans for buildings and 
that water and sewer connections be required. 
It is also recommended that in order to guard 
against fire each floor of frame dwellings be 


lined with wood blocks to prevent drafts and 
that shingles on roofs be of a certain thickness 
and grain. The committee’s recommendations 
are generally regarded as fair and free from 
prejudice against any kind of building material. 


Entertains Paint Contractors 


Terre Haute, Inp., Sept. 6—All the paint 
contractors of Terre Haute were recently en- 
tertained with a boatride on the Wabash river 
by the Armstrong-Walker Lumber Co. Charles 
McCool, of the company, was in charge of the 
arrangements. The Armstrong-Walker com- 
pany has a large paint department in connec- 
tion with its lumber business, and provides each 
year some sort of a picnic or entertainment for 
the local paint contractors. Perhaps this enter- 
tainment is partially responsible for the large 
volume of paint business the firm does. The 
two boats went north on the river to an ideal 
picnic grounds, where an elaborate barbecue 
was served. 

Plans are being made for the annual Mer- 
chants’ Fall Festival in Terre Haute to be held 
in the Memorial Stadium the week of Sept. 14. 
Among the exhibitors will be the Armstrong- 
Walker Lumber Co. and the A. Fromme Lum- 
ber Co. 


Cotton Advance Boosts Building 


AttanTA, Ga., Sept. 6.—Leading retail lum- 
ber dealers and millwork manufacturers in At- 
lanta said this week that they are now figuring 
on a larger amount of new construction work 
than at any previous time this year, and pres- 
ent indications give promise one of the most 
active fall seasons the lumber trade in Georgia 
has enjoyed in the last four or five years. In- 
creased cotton prices during August caused an 
easing of the money situation, and a number of 
construction projects that had been held in abey- 
ance were started that month, while lumbermen 
say that it is now easier to secure money for 
new building than it has been in the last two 
or three years. Cotton prices have now reached 
nearly 23 cents a pound, the highest price in 
over two years, an increase of around $400,000,- 
000 in the potential value of the 1927 yield the 
last four months, a fact which lumbermen say is 
certain to mean unusually active building in all 
parts of the Southeast during the remainder of 
this year. 


Retailer Runs Timely “Ad” 


Miami, Ariz., Sept. 6.—The approaching 
opening of the fall school term afforded op- 
portunity for John C. Light, of the Norman- 
Light Lumber Co., to “turn the spotlight on the 
home,” and at the same time extend the greet- 
ings of his company to the school teachers of 
the district. Accordingly, the following adver- 
tisement appeared in last week’s issue of the 
local newspaper : 

GREETINGS 


To the old and new teachers returning to the 
Miami-Globe district— 

Do you know that sixteen teachers from this 
district have been joined in the Holy Bonds of 
Matrimony during the last school term? This 
was wonderful, and means sixteen new homes, 
and we want to remind you, who are returning, 
that THE OLD RELIABLE NORMAN- 
LIGHT LUMBER CO. furnishes Love Nests 
for new brides and grooms. Our superior qual- 
ity of lumber just fits into the new happy home 
for newlyweds. Every piece of our high-grade 
lumber going into that home insures happiness, 
and good health, and a long and useful life. 
Even though you rent a home, you should in- 
auire if the lumber used in that home came 
from THE OLD RELIABLE NORMAN- 
LIGHT LUMBER CO. You will find greater 
happiness and comfort if it did. 


The Old Reliable 
NORMAN-LIGHT LUMBER CO. 
By John C. Light 
From the Hills to the Mills and then to You. 





On ty Five States remain without forestry 
laws. They are Nevada, Arizona, New Mex- 
ico, Arkansas and Wyoming. 
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The Humpfer home at Hammond, Ind., before (left) and after (right) remodeling 


Many Old Homes Have Their Youth Restored 


Widespread Interest in Remodeling Brings Harvest to Alert 
Dealers—Successful Methods Described 


A valued subscriber to the AMERICAN LueM- 
BERMAN, knowing the efforts which this journal 
has put forth in the interest of increasing the 
business of lumbermen through the remodeling 
of old homes, kindly sends us a number of 
photographs, with descriptive data covering the 
remodeling of old homes at various points 
visited by him in recent travels. Some of these 
photographs are reproduced herewith, in order 
that lumber dealers may note the improve- 
ments that have been made and use same as 
selling points in working with remodeling pros- 
pects in their own communities. 

The correspondent referred to prefaces his 
story concerning these interesting examples of 
remodeling by saying: 

“When one does something worth while; 
something that helps his fellowman, I feel that 
some expression of appreciation should be 
shown the doer. Sometimes the only reward 
one gets for doing worthwhile things is the 
satisfaction of knowing that his efforts did 
some good for someone else. The praise he 
gets and the knowing that his efforts are ap- 
preciated inspire him to do even greater things. 
You are doing a great work through your 
valuable paper in developing the idea of house 
remodeling, re-roofing and re-siding, and I 
write. to let you know that, as one of the lum- 
ber fraternity | appreciate your efforts in this 
respect, and also to let you know something 
of the big results being obtained by the retail 
lumber dealer, due largely I feel to the pub- 
licity you have given the subject. I travel a 
wide territory and have an opportunity to 
observe developments which you possibly do 


not know of, and which I am sure you will 
appreciate being informed about.” 

The sender of the foregoing then proceeds to 
describe in detail some of the interesting ex- 
amples of remodeling recently observed by him 
as follows: 

“At Hammond, Ind., one dealer has fur- 
nished kolored shingles for the siding of twelve 
houses. Most of these were stucco sided houses 
on which the stucco had cracked and fallen 
off in places. 

“The Humpfer home is shown here before 
being remodeled. The owner wanted to sell 
this home. The picture taken after the re- 
siding was done shows how his chances of 
sale have been increased. On this house the 
old stucco was knocked off; building paper 
applied and then 24-inch gray kolored red 
cedar shingles laid 10-inch exposure. The cost 
for the entire job, which covered removing of 
the stucco, furnishing and applying the paper, 
shingles and remodeling of the porch was only 
$680 on this large house. 

“On the other houses, it was found that re- 
moving the stucco was unnecessary, and that 
as a warmer house would be had with shingles 
and no paper than was had before, so the use 
of paper was eliminated and the shingles were 
laid directly over the old stucco, a longer nail 
being used. 

“To make the window casings appear to 
stand out, 1-inch cove moulding was applied 
to the edges of the casing. 

“The Wall home here pictured was built on 
a hollow concrete block foundation which ex- 
tended about 4 feet above the ground surface. 








The Wall home at 





These blocks were stripped with 1x3-inch 
strips, and the shingles applied to these. A 
drip cap was placed at the top edge of the 
foundation so that the courses above seem to 
be even with those below the drip cap. This 
being a story and a half house, the 18-inch 
gray kolored shingles were found to be most 
attractive, on account of the shadow lines not 
being over S inches apart. This was orig- 
inally a six-room house. Two nice rooms have 
been built in the attic, thus increasing the 
capacity of the house 334% percent. 

“On three of the Hammond homes the stucco 
was removed. On only one house was building 
paper used. On the other houses the shingles 
were laid right over the old stucco, as there 
was no good reason for taking it off. 

“At Hobart, Ind., four houses were recently 
re-sided with kolored shingles. 

“At Marinette, Wis., there has been very 
little activity in new house building this year, 
but Mr. Murwin, manager of a Marinette lum- 
ber yard, became enthused over this remodel- 
ing idea and got out and sold material for re- 
siding and remodeling twenty-eight houses, 
kolored shingles being used in all cases. Mr. 
Murwin has it figured out so that it appears 
that the cost of re-siding is saved by not hav- 
ing to paint, so that the cost of giving the 
house a new suit is nothing. The 18-inch 
kolored Perfection sells there at $13 per square. 
This covers 138 square feet when laid 74-inch, 
a popular exposure for one story and story and 
half houses, making the cost of material to 
cover 100 square feet $9.40. The carpenters 
charge $4 to $6 to apply 100 square feet, mak- 
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Hammond, Ind., before (left) and after (right) remodeling 
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ing the completed cost about $15 per square. 
Painting costs around $5 per square. Assum- 
ing that the home owner will paint every five 
years, the cost for color is $15, which is saved 
by not having to recolor the shingles. There 
is also a great saving in fuel consumption. 

“In towns where new house building has 
slowed up I find that the dealers are taking 
much interest in your remodeling ideas. The 
carpenters in these towns, being hungry for 
more business, are quick to cooperate, and I 
predict that we will soon have a new slogan 

“ > 4 ” 
to supplement “Build a Home First,” namely, 
“ResuiLD A Home SEconp.” 

“One dealer is using the following plan for 
developing this business: 

1. He goes ever town, takes down the number of 
every house that he thinks can be improved by re- 
roofing, re-siding, or remodeling. The name of the 
occupant is secured from the city directory or got 
in some other way. 

2. These names are sent to the kolored shingle 
manufacturer; the millwork concern which supplies 
windows for sun rooms; the wallboard manufacturer 
who furnishes material for finishing off the attic, and 
to all other manufacturers whose products might be 
used in this work. These manufacturers then direct 
to the occupant literature covering remodeling and 
general fixing up. 

3. When this literature starts coming in, the dealer 
places an advertisement in the local papers, using the 
cuts and plates as furnished. 

4. In the meantime he secures a dozen or more 
9§ the AMERICAN LuMBERMAN’S remodeling book, 
“Old Homes Made New.” 

5. He then calls the carpenters to his office in the 
evening and tells them of the possibilities for re- 
modeling—sells them the idea of codperating—tells 
them of his advertising plans, and places one of the 
“Old Homes Made New’ books in their hands, which 
the carpenter is requested to leave with a prospect, 
to be picked up later, with the thought that the book 
will have created interest enough to give the carpenter 
an opening to start his sales talk. 

6. The carpenters are requested to run small ad- 
vertisements each day, but not all the same day. One 
advertises his business as re-roofing over old wood 
roots; another that “‘re-siding old houses with kolored 
shingles is our specialty’’; another “let us build you 
a sun porch,” etc.—the idea being to keep before the 
public some suggestion of fixing up, without the 
burden of all the advertising falling on the dealer. 

7. The local paper generally runs an editorial or 
news item on remodeling about the time this adver- 
tising campaign starts. 

3. The yard salesman follows up some of the pros- 
pects and assists the carpenter in closing his sales. 


“With this information of the results being 
obtained at several scattered points I trust you 
will feel that your efforts are producing good 
results, and that you will get much satisfaction 
in knowing you have helped to develop this 
profitable business.” 


Liquidating An Old Concern 


St. Louts, Mo., Sept. 6—The stock of mer- 
chandise of the Stephen J. Gavin Lumber Co., 
6500 Easton Avenue, a pioneer St. Louis lum- 
her company, is being liquidated by the Good- 
fellow Lumber Co. of this city. 

The lumber yard site includes a large planing 
mill, with eleven woodworking machines, and 
consists of approximately four acres of ground. 
The property is served with three switch tracks 
from the Terminal Railway with a capacity of 
torty cars of lumber. 

The merchandise consisted principally of ap- 
proximately 2,000,000 feet of lumber, including 
southern pine, white pine, red cedar, redwood, 
and cypress, and other miscellaneous building 
specialties and_ millwork. 

Stephen J. Gavin, president of the company, 
removed to Santa Monica, Calif., which he in- 
tends to make his permanent residence, and his 
sister, Miss Katherine A. Gavin, will also move 
to California as soon as the liquidation is com- 
pleted. 


Marvin E. Meacham, president of the Good- 
fellow Lumber Co., has purchased 1,000 copies 
of the short length bulletin issued by the Na- 
tional Committee on Wood Utilization, for dis- 
tribution among the firm’s customers in the 
St. Louis district. 


Push Home Selling Campaign 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Sept. 6.—The lumber 
dealers of this city are in dead earnest in en- 
deavoring to promote in every possible way am- 
bition on the part of wage earners and salaried 
people to own their own homes. Enlisted with 
them in this organized effort on behalf of 
home building are some forty or fifty of the 
merchants in other lines pertaining to home 
building, such as hardware, plumbing, painters 
and decorators, refrigeration, etc. The firms 
engaged in this movement are banded together 
in an organization known as the Indianapolis 
Home Builders Association which maintains 
headquarters in a downtown office building, 
where plan books and specialized advice is at 
all times available to prospective home-builders. 

The lumber firms associated in this movement 
are the Anderson-Davidson Lumber Co., Bur- 

















The Center of Everybody’s World 


Your Own Home Should Be the Most Important 
Spot On Your Individual Map of the Earth 


‘Ga [= HE owning of your own home is your inherited 
i‘ right. In justice to yourself and family you should 
“aieeee stand upon that right. The days of feudal kings are 
= gone— YOU —every individual—should be his own 
king—he should and can reign over his own domain. It does not 
make any difference how large his domain—it is the fact that it 
is his that counts. 





wy A 


Stop flowing along with the tide. Stop and check up on your- 
self. Where are you getting paying rent month after month, 
year after year, to some other “feudal king” who has enlarged 
his domain to take in many servitors like yourself? Start right 
now—today—to be your own king—to build your own domain. 
And the first step is to build your own castle—your own home 
from which to reign. 


And stop saying you can’t do it—YOU CAN—just the same 
as the Toms, Dicks and Harrys that you know are doing it and 
who had no more to start than you have except the ambition to 
go ahead. 

When you can step out of your own door and say to the 
world “This is my own house—you can't move me—you can't 
raise my rent—you can’t take it away from me,” then you are 
beginning to really enjoy life—then you are beginning to get 
somewhere. 


~ 


Consult a member of The Indianapolis Home 

Builders Association about owning your own 

home—He will be glad to show you how it 
can be done. 


Reduced reproduction of a part of page ad- 
vertisement urging home ownership 


net-Binford Lumber Co., Brannum-Keene Lum- 
ber Co., Capitol Lumber Co., Pinnell Lumber 
Co., Gale Lumber Co., Brookside Lumber Co., 
Indianapolis Lumber Co., O. D. Haskett Lum- 
ber Co., Forbes-Hubbard Lumber Co., Carter- 
Lee Lumber Co., and Speedway Lumber Co. 

One of the most effective methods employed 
by the association to get in touch with people 
who may be, or who ought to be, interested in 
acquiring homes, is by liberal use of advertising 
space in the Sunday editions of the local news- 
papers. There is reproduced on this page (much 
reduced in size), a part of the association’s 
advertisement in the Indianapolis Star of Sun- 
day, Sept. 4, which advertisement occupied 
practically an entire page. The portion here 
reproduced constitutes what might be called 
the “nub” of the advertisement, embodying the 
attention-getting illustration, the caption, and 
the appeal or argument for home-owning. 


In a narrow panel extending almost the en- 
tire length of the page, at the left side, are 
printed the names of 57 concerns that supply 
materials or equipment for the home, while 
across the bottom are printed, in double column, 
the names of the firms and individuals making 
up the membership of the Indianapolis Home 
Builders’ Association. 

In the lower left-hand corner of the “ad” 
is a coupon offering copies of the association’s 
plan book, containing 100 plans, in colors, free 
to residents of Marion County upon applica- 
tion at the association headquarters or by mail. 
These coupons of course are to be filled out 
with the name and street address of the appli- 
cant, so that they constitute a list of prospects 
that can be followed up intensively later. 

This Indianapolis campaign—which repre- 
sents a sustained effort rather than a spasmodic 
drive—affords a good illustration of the idea 
of cooperation between lumbermen and mer- 
chants in the numerous lines that are related 
to home building. 


Grays Harbor Firms Reorganized 


ABERDEEN-HoguiIAM, WasH., Sept. 3.—Two 
mills that have been idle since the closing of 
Hayes & Hayes bank, Feb. 7, have been reor- 
ganized and will begin operation at an early 
date. 

The receiver for the A. J. West Lumber Co. 
has been discharged, and incorporation papers 
filed for the West Lumber & Pulp Co. Watson 
A. West and Edward R. West will have im- 
portant positions with the new company. The 
new firm will be incorporated for $2,500,000 in 
Maryland, and will be authorized to do business 
as a foreign corporation in Washington State. 
Plans have been completed for the construction 
of a 100-ton sulphite pulp mill on the property 
of the former A. J. West Lumber Co., at Junc- 
tion City. The lumber mill will reopen Oct. 1. 

W. King, New York capitalist connected 
with the DuPont interests, will be president; 
B. T. McBain, Portland pulp and paper expert, 
and W. E. Johnson, Montesano banker, vice 
presidents, Commander A. B. Clemons, Wash- 
ington, D. C., chief counsel. 

The second mill to resume operations will 
be that of the Red Cedar Shingle Co., at Mark- 
ham. This plant has been taken over by the 
South Bay Cedar Co., newly organized to manu- 
facture red ‘cedar shingles, also cedar bolts for 
export to Japan. The new company is cap- 
italized at $20,000, and M. R. Ward and Roy C. 
Sargent, of the Ward-Sargent Logging Co., to- 
gether with Oliver K. Mowatt, pioneer shingle 
operator, form the personnel. It will handle 
logs from the Ward Sargent Timber Co., oper- 
ating on South Bay, where some of the best 
cedar on Gray’s Harbor is found. Mr. Mowatt 
recently operated a shingle mill in Portland, and 
prior to that time has manufactured shingles in 
Canada, and later as the Mowatt-Hogan Shingle 
Co. on Gray’s Harbor. 

All the logging camps of the Schafer Bros. 
Timber Co. resumed operations Aug. 31, after 
a shutdown of two months. Between eight 
hundred and one thousand men will be em- 
ployed, and the camps placed at capacity pro- 
duction. 

Early rain has diminished the fire hazard in 
the forests on Gray’s Harbor, and fire fighting 
crews are being released. 

The Schafer Bros. Logging Co. has applied 
for permission to build a bridge across the 
Chehalis River, at a point two miles above 
Montesano. 

Gray’s Harbor shipped 107,578,251 feet of 
lumber by water during July. During the first 
seven months of 1927, a total of 751,000,000 
feet of lumber was shipped from here. 





To DETERMINE the correct strain for a band 
saw multiply ten pounds to each inch in width 
by the number of thousandths in thickness. 
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What Some Dealers Learned by Visiting the 
Other Fellow’s Yard 


(Continued from Front Page) 


After all of the visits had been completed the managers were called 
into a conference with the head of the concern to make reports, compare 
notes and work out new merchandising policies. That the results were 
even better than had been hoped for is indicated in a letter to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from the owner of the line, who says, “Nat- 
urally I am very much gratified over the result of the meeting. I be- 
lieve the boys all went home very much pepped up, full af enthusiasm 
and determined to be real merchants instead of simply retailers during 
the coming year.” 

A brief summary of the reports of the managers of the various yards 
was contained in this letter, and believing that other line-yard concerns 
and individual retailers will be interested in this kind of codperation, 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has secured the consent of the writer to pass 
the information along to its readers. The names and locations of the 
yards are being withheld and the reports are indicated by numbers. A 
summary of the reports made by the several managers follows: 


Yarp No.1. The yard in an adjoining town was visited and the owner 
said that his volume was not quite up to that of the previous year, but 
that he had made a considerably better profit. He said a year ago he 
made up his mind to sell nothing unless he could sell it at a profit and 
he had won out on this principle and intended to stick to it. At this 
point fir dimension was found to be gaining in popularity and he also 
found this small dealer very much interested in insulation. By way of 
parenthesis, it was added here that all of the managers reported a sur- 
prising interest in the question of insulation, this evidencing the power 
of advertising being done by manufacturers of insulating materials. 


Yarp No. 2. This manager reported that he had visited several yards 
in his territory and in almost every case found the owners sitting around 
the offices, although their yards were not neat and this time could well 
have been spent in straightening up things generally. The visitor found 
most of the dealers asking a little better price on small quantities than 
they did on large ones, which is a justifiable practice. This tnanager 
also stated that from information furnished by Masonite manufacturers 
and the producers of another insulating material, he would guarantee 
to save the owner of a local garage more than enough in five years 
to pay him to put on Masonite or another insulating material on his 
open garage roof, amounting to 6,000 square feet. As the result of this, 
the job will be secured by this manager. Following this man’s report, 
the consensus among the managers present was that it is mighty easy 
to let down in the dull season but it is a costly proposition, and each 
one urged the other to put in the time during the dull season in visiting 
the farmers, straightening up the yard and doing other work prepara- 
tory to the rush season. 

Yarp No: 3. This manager reported that he visited a yard where all 
shorts were piled on end, thus keeping the himber cleaner and saving 
time in piling and proving in every way satisfactory. In this town he 
found apparently the smallest coal yard doing the biggest business. The 
reason seemed to be that although this small dealer did not have as big 
and flashy sheds as those of his competitors, he was friendly to every- 
body and spent a lot of time in soliciting coal business. 


Yarp No. 4. This manager reported that he had visited yards in two 
good sized towns. He found entirely too many yards, prices cut all to 
pieces, and everybody feeling cross because of no profit. He found very 
few yards selling shorts, which he thought was going to be a help to his 
business because he does sell a lot of shorts. He told a story about 
selling a house bill to a man in another town as a result of taking this 
prospective builder to his own home and showing him what a nice hard- 
wood floor one can get by using shorts at about half the price of stand- 
ard lengths. Comment was made that this shows the effect of a lumber 
dealer having a good house himself that contains much short lumber 
and other points that make good selling talks. 


Yarp No. 5. This manager reported that he had visited ten yards. 
He found the dealers all in favor of light and inexpensive trucks and 
practically all of them abandoning the idea of using heavy trucks. He 
found redwood being introduced in several places. He also found the 
dealers more of a unit than ever before in demanding good prices. He 
found that a few of the uptodate dealers spent the winter in their shops 
making small hog houses, chicken coops and all sorts of little farm build- 
ings. He also found one line yard that had tried to get all the business 
in its territory by cutting prices. Business for the year showed up in 
the red, and this manager was discharged. He found yards in genéral 
in bad order, with little attempt being made at neatness. He also found 
that the dealers generally seemed to think that coal was their most 
valuable sideline. He saw so many different patterns of drop siding, 
ceiling, etc., that he came home convinced that a small town lumber yard 


should carry only fast moving items. After his return, he went over 
his stock, found that he could eliminate sixteen items and reduce his 
stock about 20 percent. 


YarpD No. 6. This manager reported that at the first yard he Visited, he 
met a new manager that had been a coal salesman all his life. Through 
information gained here, he found where he could buy a certain. brand 
of coal direct from the mine at 25 cents a ton less than he had been pay- 
ing. Heretofore he had been led to believe that this could be bought 
only through a jobber. As a result of that one hour’s visit, this yard 
has since saved about $12 a car on this one item of coal. This manager 
reported that he found codperatives very strong in some places and 
working the coal business hard. One yard had just lowered the price 
and gone on a strictly cash basis. The codperative managers here and 
there are not satisfied with selling the farmers their coal, but they go 
up town and tell the merchants that unless they buy their coal from 
them, the matter will be brought up in the codperative meeting and the 
merchants will be boycotted. They do not say this in so many words, 
but the inference is easily understood. This manager said that he found 
that in every case where dealers claim to be making no money on coal, 
they were not selling trade marked coal. He believes that the salvation 
of the coal business is in trade marked coal and that it never pays to sell 
a poor coal at any price. He found two or three grouches running 
yards, who complained about poor business and no profits, but he found 
other dealers smiling and happy. These were making money, showing 
that courtesy, happy disposition etc. always pay. 


Yarp No. 7. This manager had visited seven yards and found that 
in each one moldings still were being kept in the old fashioned flat racks 
and covered with dirt instead of being kept in standing molding sheds. 
He found one dealer who had gone to unusual extremes to do a thing 
in the wrong way. Instead of having a standing molding shed (the 
idea for which came to us through Met Saley twenty years ago), he 
still used a flat molding bin and went to the trouble of painting the ends 
of the different lengths. For example, 10 feet would be yellow, 12 feet 
red, and 14 feet green. He found several yards handling only 6-inch 
and 12-inch sheathing boards which materially reduces the stock on this 
item. Most dealers handle 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12-inch sheathing. He found 
several dealers eliminating No. 2 and better dimension, and going to 
No. 1 fir or No. 1 shortleaf yellow pine, claiming that there are too 
many crooks and too much waste in the No. 2 and better dimension. 
He also found white pine coming back almost universally. For many 
years, no white pine or spruce was. sold in this territory, but now it 
seems to be quite common. 

Yarp No. 8. This manager reported that he found one dealer who 
said he could not sell shorts but his competitor did sell them and seemed 
to get away with it. Feeling that this was a compliment to the other 
fellow, this manager hastened to visit his yard. He found that he was 
the big dealer in the town and making the most money. He found a 
number of planing mills recently discontinued. In one town was found 
a dealer who sells only high grade lumber while the other sold the 
lowest possible grade, and apparently both concerns seemed to be doing 
fairly well. Several yards were found with too big an investment in 
buildings and several with entirely too large an investment in coal un- 
loaders and storage bins. Poor piling that is costing the dealer consid- 
erable money was found in several places. A number of lumber trucks 
were seen that were not kept painted and generally are bad looking. 


All of the managers discussed with considerable interest the various 
types of greeting they had received. The consensus was that wherever 
there was courtesy and enthusiasm, the yard reflected it from one end 
to the other and everything seemed to be prosperous. They found a lot 
of enthusiasm in the selling of quality material. All of them were in- 
terested in learning that dealers really are fans on some particular kind 
of lumber—one dealer likes white pine; another, redwood; another, 
fir etc., and could not see the desirability of pushing any other kinds of 
lumber than his own favorite. 

As a result of these reports and the roundtable discussion that fol- 
lowed, one of the conclusions reached was to eliminate from stocks all 
items that did not move quickly. Each yard will make up a list of items 
it wants to discontinue, and these items will be sent to all of the other 
yards. Some items move fast from one yard and slow from another, 
and an atten st will be made to equalize this in the organization. Some 
of the maru,,ers reported that they are carrying small stocks of builders 
hardware, with good results, and all the managers decided after this 
meeting to carry hardware in their yards. All of the managers were 
advised to keep all their lumber trucks well painted and in good condi- 
tion, and everything about the yard kept clean and neat, the consensus 
being that money and time thus spent were a good investment. 
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An Unusual California Pine Mill Operation 


California Sugar Pine Specialist W hich Has Remarkable 
Efficient Mill and Fine Town, Extends Sales 


PINEDALE, CALiF., Sept. 3—Four years ago 
the Sugar Pine Lumber Co. of this city began 
operation, and was spoken of by many lum- 
bermen as the premier sawmill plant of the 
Pacific coast. It represented the last word in 
sawmill construction and equipment. It was 
the finest plant that money and engineering 
skill could produce. During its last four years 
of operation there have, of course, been numer- 
ous additions, not to the sawmill itself, but to 
the complementary manufacturing units. Prin- 
cipal among these is the box factory, which 
has been increased until it now contains seven- 
teen cut-offs, which would probably take care of 
25 percent of the lumber production. The sawmill 
has added equipment for manufacturing shade 
roller pickets, lath and car strips and during 
the last year the dry kiln equipment was in- 
creased by a battery of eight dry kiln units of 
the Moore Internal fan manufacture. 

A real town has been built with paved streets, 
fine school buildings, stores, residences etc. 
Prominent among the business houses is the 
Employees’ Mercantile Co., a fine general store. 
The stock in this mercantile company is owned 
by employees and by the company. It will 
eventually be controlled by the employees. This 
plan is serving well to bring a closer contact 
between the company and its employees and 
creating a greater interest in the community 
by the employees. 

The company also has a savings department, 
known as the Employees’ Building Fund of the 
Sugar Pine Lumber Co., and it already has a 
very considerable volume of savings; these are 
funds administered under the buiiding and loan 
provision, and loaned out to home builders. 
Deposits are received only from company em- 
ployees, and the savings department pays 6 per- 
cent interest on deposits, which may be drawn 
out at any time on thirty days’ notice. 

Just another progressive step taken by the 
company to increase the loyalty, efficiency and 
interest of its employees is the group life in- 
surance, which it carries for them. 

The company has not only been making rapid 
progress in its manufacturing, but also in its 
sales efforts, and during the last year it has 
openéd branch sales offices in New York and 
Chicago. The New York office is in charge of 
H. O. Geary, 551 Fifth Ave., while the Chicago 
office is under the direction of L. W. Wilson, 
with offices in the Conway Building. 

As its name would imply, sugar pine is the 
product of greatest importance and volume in 











One of the electric yarders mounted on sled, used by the Sugar Pine 
Lumber Co. in its operations 





the company’s production, with California white 
pine a close second. 

Although this wonderful lumber manufac- 
turing plant presents a sight of prime interest, 
lying as it does in the midst of a level agri- 
cultural community, with no signs of forest in 
sight, nevertheless the timber and logging pre- 
sent by no means the least interesting spectacle. 

Things that are worthwhile are hard to ac- 
complish. Diamonds are precious stones, but 
they are not easy to secure. Sugar pine is a 
precious softwood, but it does not as a rule 
grow in the most accessible places and easy to 

















One of the camp fire fighting cars equipped 
with two gasoline pumps 


secure. As a matter of fact its nautral habitat 
is the heights ot the rugged mountains, and it 
grows to best advantage at considerable eleva- 
tion. 

Driving along toward Central Camp,* the 
company’s headquarters’ logging camp, fifty- 
three miles of fine railroad are viewed; and 
then winding up to the mountain top, along 
twelve miles more of logging road, owned by 
the same interests, but under a separate corpo- 
ration; noting the difficult grades and cuts, 
many through solid granite, it is not hard to 
realize that to obtain a precious wood also en- 
tails great effort. Central Camp is located near 
the summit of Shuteye Mountain, at an eleva- 
tion of 5300 feet, and is surrounded by a rim 
of big trees, in a beautiful setting, with excel- 
lent dormitories, cottages, office building, com- 


Camp High in Mountains, 


Organization 


missary and other buildings—it really aston- 
ishes the visitor. . 

On beyond the camp you still find the stand- 
ard gage main line and all spurs leading into 
the different settings, where the company is 
conducting its logging entirely by electric 
power, which it buys at a very low rate from 
the San Joaquin Power Co. Here you find 
electric yarders and duplex loaders, enough for 
a nine side operation. In addition are three 
locomotive cranes, four locomotives and much 
other equipment. This is exclusive of the loco- 
motives used on the Minarets & Western Rail- 
road, which is the name of the subsidiary 
company owning and operating the transporta- 
tion line from the company’s timber holdings to 
the mill a length of fifty-three miles. 

The Sugar Pine Lumber Co.’s sawmill plant 
has an annual capacity of 135,000,000 feet, but 
under present market conditions it has not been 
operating to capacity. Last year the company, 
operating nine sides in the woods, produced 
115,000,000 feet. This year, on a much further 
curtailed program of operating, using only five 
sides in the woods, the cut will total approxi- 
mately 80,000,000 feet. 

The personnel of this organization includes 
Arthur H. Fleming, president; B. A. Cannon, 
vice president and general manager; Clarence 
Fleming, secretary, and W. F. Baird, sales 
manager. 





Creates Power Transmission Board 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Sept. 6.—Any company 
considering the construction of a new power 
transmission plant or remodeling an old one 
is invited to avail itself of the services of an 
advisory board of engineers, just created by 
the Power Transmission Association, headquar- 
tered here. This advisory board is composed 
of representative designing and industrial oper- 
ating engineers throughout the country, and 
will serve as a consulting body on all problems 
of mechanical transmission. Questions involv- 
ing the use of belting, pulleys, shafting, clutches, 
bearings, chains and speed reducing units, for 
instance, may be cleared through this group of 
experts without charge except in those cases 
where special consulting, design service or 
travelling is required. The board will also pre- 
pare a practical handbook on mechanical power 
transmission for the use of manufacturing in- 
dustries. 























General office building of the Sugar Pine Lumber Co. at Pinedale, 
Calif.—a typically modern community 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasuineton, D. C., Sept. 6—The following statistics were compiled by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association : 











Softwoods: Production Shipments 

Week ended: 1927, Aug. 27; 1926, Aug. 28— 1927 1926 1927 4 1926 1927 vee 1926 
ee 2 i arc sennae bbs beebceraseennees 63,485,263 69,806,763 65,082,919 72,773,802 64,777,174 79,627,034 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. ev orersscncecerececeos 121,940,525 111,113,194 129,305,417 114,486,197 119 verge 108 578, 89] 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association................e0- 33,141,000 34,834,000 797,000 38,871,000 047,000 38,403, 000 
California Redwood Association. .............ceeeeeeeewes xe 8,857,000 7,346,000 9,155,000 7,416,000 7,742,000 8,005,000 
ae eee Pe cceccaccécecsecoebdeoocecense’ py ty 8,271,708 7,278,195 7,463,607 5,347 6,067 930 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association................0.. 0,209,000 10,177,300 8, 10,385,000 7,257,000 10,357,00 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association... 2,118,000 2/322,000 2,514,000 2;237,000 ,063, 2'375;009 

Total softwoods, one week............ eecccseccccsces +++ 246,108,072 243,870,965 248,498,831 253,632,606 237,227,653 253,413,855 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association... Pee ce Feateeeus eee 21,728,000 

——. we wees 1 above dates— sore ga ih 
Sout ern ne Associat OMe ener cece sec ereeeeeereccceneences 2,253,695,779 2,459,874,588 2,210,187,057 2,535,848,934 2,238,234,503 2,540,187.47 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. ...............1! i+ +++ 2)787,551,869  — 3,549,616,670 2,867,276,304 3.653,401,084 27906,756,340 3678 los ane 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association................06. 952,550,000 1,179,292,000 970,981,000 1,169,151,00 1,000 1,226,058,000 
CIECOUE DEMO AOSOGIBTIOR. cc ce cscccccectcccsscrccccese 250,032,000 265,094,000 287,821, 256,352,000 329,000 262,609,000 
North Carolina Pine Association.............cccccccceccceee 246,773,894 262,014,675 249,239 273,834,166 210,738,398  213,817:037 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association................ 293,525,000 284,446,500 275,717,700 316,272,400 272,762,100 311,903,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association..: 113,934,000 105,051,000 129,845,000  108'132,000 119,036,000 97,611,000 

Total softwoods, thirty-four weeks...............csecees: 6,898,062,542 8,105,389,433 6,991,068,005 §,312,991,584 7,034,417,341 8,330,290.96 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 758,004,000 okt ier 815,795,000 800,688,000 eebet 
—— °° °° ee nteeeee ME: | ec eanaes EP 
wermern Bomiock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association— - 

PP is ivabsswebwkewva ge eer inen oven ekheeée bee odes ae 165,000 1,565,000 3,207,000 3,195, eee 830,000 3,405, 0 

th Das en ean ohackeabie 182,320,000 180,826,000 151,586,000 44707200 149'048'000 142'949'000 
Hardwood Manutnotarery Institute— 

OS aa rere re 19,783,000 14,704,454 15,792,000 6,074,029 19,108,000 15,2 

IN Me een ecaaaenene 788,924,000 $13,913,069 887336000 -813°96 7:301 $96,598,000 939°802°414 





National Analysis 


WasuHincton, D. C., Sept. 6—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association issued the 
following analysis for the periods ended Aug. 
27, orders and shipments being shown as per- 
centages of production: 


One Week 34 Weeks 

No. of Ship- Or- Ship- Or- 

AssocIATION— mills ments ders ments ders 

(n) Southern Pine..... 108 103 8 102 98 99 
Cap weet Coast... ..ce. 121 106 98 103 104 
(n) Western Pine..... 34 81 91 102 1038 
a eee 18 86 ag 108 106 
(n) Calif. Redwood.... 15 103 87 115 122 
(n) No. Carolina Pine. 36 114 84 101 85 
Northern Pine... . 8 82 71 94 93 

N. Hem. & Hdwd.. 13 119 97 114 104 

All softwoods... 353 100 96 102 102 

No. Hem. & Hdwd. ... 148 177 83 82 
Hdwd. Mfrs. Inst.. 1247 80 97 112 114 
All hardwoods... ... 7 105 107 108 

All woods....... aie 99 96 103 103 


*50 percent of cut in region. 


fUnits of production, each 
daily output of 28,000 feet. 

The five softwood manufacturing associations 
marked ‘“‘(n)” have a standard for normal produc- 
tion, and for the week 314 of their members gave 
actual production as 103 percent; shipments, 104 per- 
cent, and orders, 100 percent or normal production. 
Figures for normal last year included reports of 335 
member mills of the above associations and showed 
production 103 percent; shipments, 107 percent, and 
orders, 107 percent or normal. 

Only the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, whose 
figures for 1926 included six-sevenths of the total re- 
ported hardwood production, has a standard for nor- 
mal production of hardwoods, and for the week it 
gave actual production as 97.5 percent of normal 
against 89.8 percent for the corresponding week of 
last year. 


West Coast Review 


SeattL_e, WasuH., Sept. 3—For the week 
ended Aug. 27, 121 mills report as follows to 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association : 


representing normal 





Production ....... 121,940,525 
Shipments ........ 129,305,417 6% above production 
GD ackbaseees< 119,993,501 2% below production 
Shipments— 
Water delivery: Feet Feet 
DE ocectveneensanee 49,839,030 
i” wionnneethave Rint 16,805,036 
i SE. .secsetaésiarueneenen 66,644,066 
I i tania oe antes hs earn 57,400,972 
DE cidestibaverenacée teeetwes 5,260,379 
NE CARRERE « oo otc cc cctcvsecs 129,305,417 
New Business— | 
Water delivery: 
OES SESS 44,205,444 
OT 8 re ee 17,163,074 
Re Ree epee py 61,368,518 
tt, MED clvao so dad eM One Kae oheodt § 53,364,604 
ER oats £8 re ee hv tn te dee 5,260,379 
Teen eee PUSIMEER. «. cccccccccccce 119,998,501 
Unfilled O 
Water delivery: 
Domestic cargo ........... 123,073,561 
a A 135,054,744 
SEN WARE cc gcncecscenesscusecns 258,128,305 
Pn? Gist be.dt'6 0G koa cenhd whee eiaoenen 126,265,685 
Total unfilled orders...............-. 384,393,990 


Western Pine Summary 

PortLanp, Ore., Sept. 3—The Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association summarizes 
as follows reports for the week ended Aug. 


27, from 34 member mills: Per- 
Percent Ship- 
Production— Carst Feet of cut ments 
POE S wawa des +... 82,800,000 eek ee 
CO eee «++. 838,141,000 
Shipments (car)... 1,009 26,234,000 
Local deliveries. . ais 563,000 witinie 
Total shipments. . 26,797,000 80.86 
Orders— 
eo eee 16 416,000 
Booked (car) - 1,134 29,484,000 
Pee saws 563,000 winds eae 
Total orders 30,047,000 90.66 112.13 


On hand end week 3, 433 89, 258, 000 

Bookings for the week by thirty- four identical mills 
were 119.12 percent of those for the previous week, 
showing an increase of 4,732,000. 

tCar basis is 26,000 feet. 

*Normal takes into consideration mill capacity, 
number of months usually operated and usual num- 
ber of shifts—reduced to a weekly basis which is con- 
stant throughout the year. 

During the week production was 101 percent of 
normal; shipments, 82 percent of normal, and orders, 
92 percent of normal. Average for the corresponding 
week of last four years was as follows: 
106 percent; shipments, 
percent of normal. 

Production is so seasonable that, during two winter 
months, actual production amounted to only 53 percent 
of normal, while during two peak summer months 
the production increased to 114 percent of normal. 


Hemlock and Hardwood 


OsuxosH, Wis., Sept. 6—The following 
is a summary of figures supplied the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation by twenty to twenty-five firms that 
ordinarily make about one-half the total 
monthly shipments, and shows averages for 
June and July, with comparative figures for 
the 1927 and 1926 averages for year to date, 
and weekly reports for August: 


96 percent, and orders, 94 





Production, | 


California Redwood 


SAN FRANCISCO, Cauir., Sept. 3.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the 
report of the California Redwood Association 
for the week ended Aug. 27: 








———- Redwood. White- 

No. of Percent of wood 

mills Feet production Feet 
Production ....... 15 8,857,000 100.0 1,221,000 
Shipments ........ 15 9,155,000 104.0 2,088,000 
Orders received.... 15 7,742,000 88.0 1,686,000 
Orders on hand.... 13 34,167,000 5,606,000 

Detailed Distribution of Redwood for Week 

Shipments Orders 
Northern California*......... 4,267,000 3,606,000 
Southern California*......... 1,555,000 2,176,000 
PE ccrletnichanaiagenies ‘xaenenen 11,000 
DE ‘Sos boac es game beamae 1,467,000 1,202,000 
PRE Setdchasdncascaaseess 1,866,000 747,000 
cunt keewatidne teen 9,155,000 7,742,000 


*North and south of the line running through San 
Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 


+Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
TtAll other States and Canada. 





Hardwood Barometer 


Mempuis, TENN., Sept. 6.—The Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Institute barometer for the 
week ended Aug. 27—which is made from re- 
ports of 173 units, each representing 28,000 
fect daily capacity—is as follows: 


Percent of-—— 
Normal Actual Ship- 





Production*— . Feet output output ments 
Normal (iden- 
tical units).... 29,064,000 ies he wis 
eS 28,348,000 97.5 i «ak 
| Shipmentst ...... 23,050,000 89.3 81.3 es 
| Orders— 
OS 25,475,000 87.6 89.9 110.5 
On hand end 
week ........155,374,000 = oace 


*Based on mill log scale. 
tLumber fabricated at the mills and used in con- 


struction work included in total orders and shipments. 





North Carolina Pine 


NorFo.k, Va., Sept. 6.—The North Carolina 
Pine Association makes the following analysis 
of figures from forty mills for the week ended 
Aug. 27: 


Percent 

Percent Percent cent 

Normal Actual Ship- 

Production— Feet output output ments 

OS eae 10,380,000 Be: oan vg 
eee 7,646,634 74 Sats 

| Shipments ....... 8,185,979 78 es° a>. 

eee 5,853,978 57 77 72 


HEMLOCK 
Weekly average— 
Period— irms Cut Shipments Orders 
eee ee 3,096,000 4,118,000 8,193,000 
a ved ceuceos 4,040,000 4,693,000 3,690,000 
| pehennaneanaieas 3,524,000 4,096,000 3,414,000 
Weekly average, year to date— 
DE ecsse@wesn 09 3,393,000 3,857,000 3,533,000 
BOBS. cccces geso co 8,186, "000 3,202,000 2,871,000 | 
Weekly report— 
Aug. 6 ........ 25 3,659,000 4,677,000 2,812,000 
ion TO ndvtianve 24 3,928,000 8,978,000 3,075,000 
Aug, BO .cccss 22 3,479,000 4,049,000 3,509,000 
Aug. BT wcccee 19 3,144,000 3,464,000 3,068,000 
HARDWOOD 
Weekly average— 
une ....+-..++ +. 4,565,000 4,208,000 3,509,000 
uly .......+- «+ 8,401,000 4,599,000 4,148,000 
fe eee ,413,000 4,704,000 4,957,000 
Weekly average, some to date— 
Bee asdéeecene . 5,895,000 4,497,000 4,408,000 
po reer yr e 5, 270, 000 4,266,000 4,170,000 
Weekly jaw 
WE, Gu cccscose 25 8,879,000 4,648,000 4,841,000 
Aug. 13 are®« 24 38,377,000 65,200,000 5,752,000 
ee Be Skees 22 3,391,000 4,522,000 2,818,000 
“ Bee, BT wicca 19 2,770,000 4,138,000 4,177,000 


+As compared with the preceding week, there is an 
increase in orders of 41 percent; although that week 
there were reports from the same number of mills. 

*“Normal” is based on the amount of lumber the 
mills would produce in a normal working day. 
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Southern Pine Barometer 


NEW ORLEANS, La., Sept. 6—For the week 
ended Sept. 2 Friday, 106 mills report as fol- 
lows to the Shathane Pine Association : 


Percent Percent 
Normal Actual 


Production Carst Feet Output — 
Normal ..... 71,415,686 ea 
Actual .....- se 65,310,056 91. 45 alia 

Shipments* .... 3,153 64,267,599 89.99 98.40 

Orders— me : 
Received* ... 3,069 62,555,427 87.59 95.78 
On hand end 

weekft .-10,963 223,458,829 


*Orders were 97.34 percent of shipments. 

+Basis of car loadings is July average, 20,383 feet. 

tOrders on hand showed a decrease of 0.76 percent, 
or 1,712,172 feet, below the previous week, when 108 
mills reported. 


Of 104 mills reporting running time, 2 were shut 
down; 2 operated three days; 2, four days; 23, five 
days; 13, five and one-half days, and 62, full time. 
There was a gain of 679 hours operating time by 
some mills, and a loss of 463 hours by others, 
making a net gain of 216 hours. 





Oak Flooring Statistics 


‘The following are statistics for the week 
ended Aug. 27, as reported by fifty mills to the 


Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Association: 

DO. Locb-cs bee bua Oath ke ive Boe ee 9,233,000 
PE, so cakcnbw te ntne chdseniyyeeeenuet 9,318,000 
DE belo dered eee nites OF CNS 7 RESO ES awed wes 8,565,000 


Plan for Forest Lands Promotion 


MiLWaAuKEE, Wis., Sept. 6.—Primary plans 
for the formation of a liberal policy to pro- 
mote the entry of forest lands in the State 
under provisions of. the forest crop bill, which 
was adopted at this season of the legislature, 
have been made at a conference of lumbermen, 
paper mill owners, and others interested in 
maintaining a supply of timber in Wisconsin. 


Lumber interests and conservationists have 
been holding conferences throughout the State 
to formulate policies and plans for reforesta- 
tion, and to discuss details of the new forest 
crop law and to work out some feasible plan 
for putting it into effect. The reforestation 
committee met at Milwaukee with Eugene 
Wengert, a member of the Wisconsin conserva- 
tion committee. 


The program of the committee as evolved at 
Milwaukee provides for the preparation of an 
explanatory digest of the forest crop bill and 
it will also prepare printed forms for land 
owners to enter land under the act. The com- 
mittee will prepare a brief questionnaire in 
which the land owner will be asked to describe 
the character of the land to be entered and his 
plans for growing trees and for fire protection. 
The reforestation committee also proposes to 
submit a letter to town chairmen in northern 
counties explaining the advantages of the for- 
est tax system to the towns, particularly as a 
part remedy for the delinquent tax evil. 

Plans for codperation with the University of 
Wisconsin college of agriculture and with 
county agricultural agents to assist small land 


owners in obtaining the right kind of seedlings 
and transplants for reforesting denuded or 
partly denuded lands. 


Those taking part in the conference in Mil- 
waukee besides Mr. Wengert, and R. B. Good- 
man, Marinette, chairman of the reforestation 
committee, included C. L. Harrington, super- 
intendent of State forests and parks for Wis- 
consin; Senator George W. Blanchard, Edger- 
ton, chairman of the interim forest committee 
of the senate and assembly; Assemblyman Al- 
vin C. Reis, also of the interim committee; 
Raphael Zon, director of the Lake States For- 
est Experiment Station, St. Paul; F. G. Wil- 
son, extension forester of the University of 
Wisconsin college of agriculture; R. D. Garver, 
of the Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, 
Wis.; D. C. Everest, president of the Ameri- 
can Pulp & Paper association, Wausau; W. R. 
Wheaton, manager of the Wisconsin Pulp Co., 
Appleton, and O. T. Swan, Oshkosh, secretary 
of the Northern Helmock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 


“The law is new and the working out of prac- 
tical plans for putting in into effect presents 
many complications,” said Mr. Goodman, chair- 
man of the committee. “Those interested in 
industries which depend upon a supply of tim- 
ber are ready to make use of the new law, but 
just now are most anxious to know exactly 
what the law provides and how it will work 
out in practice.” 


The conferences are to develop plans and 
spread information about the forest tax law, 
and a number of other meetings will be heid 
in cities throughout the State. 


Lumber News From Southern Centers 


Putting Business on Cash Basis 


Tampa, Fia., Sept. 6—For more than a 
year the lumber interests of Florida—manu- 
facturers and dealers—have been recovering 
from the effects of the hectic building boom 
and its accompanying evils such as_ loose 
credits, use of poor material etc. They have 
learned a great many lessons that will serve 
them well in future, and perhaps in a reason- 
able number of years bear them a profit for 
the time including the boom season. How, 
when and where to watch credits were the 
first_thing that received attention. Now what 
is sold is paid for, practically 100 percent. 
Any man looking for time on a bill of lum- 
ber must make the pay sure if he gets it. 
This is not just talk. It is a fact that the 
Florida yards and the Florida mills have a 
credit system now that will for all time keep 
them on the right side of the books. 

To this have been added in the yards cost 
accounting systems that are taking the doubt 
out of the business, and attention is given 
to legislation along lien law and _ forestry 
lines. The last session of the legislature 
made a start in forestry that promises well. 
Nothing was done on the lien law proposi- 
tion at the last meeting of the law makers 
but a start was made by the compilation to 
be urged later of an act that meets most of 
the demands. It is going to take time, as 
the public is suspicious of anything that 
might put a cloud on titles and while this 
act would not have done this if passed it 
seemed to some that it might and the whole 
question was set over to another session. 

It is not overstating the case to say Flor- 
ida lumber interests have learned the lesson 
that while the sale is important certainty of 
payment is more so; that a business can not 
run and succeed without its owners knowing 
the costs of each product or item and seeing 
to it, as is possible with a cost accounting 
System, that there is a fair margin between 
cost and selling price; that woods supplies 
can not be wasted and the business safe- 
guarded, and that forestry is as much a ma- 
jor principle as manufacturing and _ sales; 
that if a mill or a yard can not feel that its 
products are safe from loss when they go 


into buildings there is a hazard that will al- 
ways be threatening and will eventually have 
to be eliminated. The lumber business in the 
future is going to be so much unlike it was 
in the past that many a fellow will not rec- 
ognize it; but it will be a paying business, 
which it was largely not in the days of the 
boom. 


Indications of Heavy Fall Building 


LockHartT, ALA., Sept. 6.—-That there is a 
distinct improvement in eastern lumber mar- 
kets and every indication of a heavy fall 
building season, is the opinion of J. W. Le 
Maistre, manager of the Jackson Lumber 
Co. at this place, as a result of observations 
made by him on a recent extended trip that, 
took him as far north as Canada. Accom- 
panied by Mrs. Le Maistre, he spent a few 
weeks in Canada and returned by slow stages 
by automobile to Lockhart, this giving him 
an opportunity to observe conditions gener- 
ally a little more closely than would have 
been possible otherwise. Mr. Le Maistre 
stopped at the principal eastern cities, includ- 
ing Buffalo, New York, Philadelphia etc. 
and in all of these found a stronger feeling 
in the market and business men generally 
optimistic as to the outlook for the balance 
of the year. 


Big Retail Order Placed 


Littte Rock, Ark., Sept. 6—One of the 
largest retail lumber orders handled in Ar- 
kansas since the days when Camp Pike was 
under construction is being filled by the Arkmo 
Lumber Yards for the rehabilitation bureau 
of the American Red Cross. This material 
will be used in the construction of 310 houses 
for flood sufferers whose homes and tenant 
houses were swept away when this section was 
inundated during the spring floods. These new 
structures were designed by C. L. Thompson, 
Wittenberg & Deloney, and Sanders & Gin- 
nochio, architects of Little Rock, and will be 
uniform in design. 

The order calls for approximately 2,000,000 
feet of lumber, which will fill 125 railroad 
cars. In addition to the lumber there will be 
four cars of roofing, a carload each of win- 


dows and doors, two carloads of lime and one 
carload each of nails, screen doors and cement, 
in addition to much rough and finished hard- 
ware. According to W. C. Chamberlain, man- 
ager of the Stout Lumber Co., of which the 
Arkmo Lumber Yards is a subsidiary, the only 
recent lumber order placed within the State 
that could compare with this in size was that 
of the Southern-International Pulp & Paper 
Co., for material for the construction of its 
plant at Camden. 

The Arkmo Lumber Yards, organized in 
1916 with twelve yards, now has a line of 
twenty-two yards in Arkansas. Headquarters 
of the line were removed last June from 
Thornton to Little Rock. Plans were recently 
announced for establishing wholesale and dis- 
tributing yards in North Little Rock. This 
new plant will include a lumber shed 600 feet 
long, a warehouse 50x300 feet and a modern 
office building. There will also be timber docks, 
tile and shingle sheds, a planing mill and dry 
kiln. The grounds will be improved with con- 
crete roadways and beautified with an attrac- 
tive scheme of landscaping. This plant will 
be under the management of P. B. Starmer, 
who has been transferred from the company’s 


Prospects Good in Alabama 


BirMINGHAM, Ata., Sept. 6—Jay Smith, of 
the Jay Smith Lumber Co., has returned from 
a trip over north Alabama, visiting every prin- 
cipal town north of Birmingham. Mr. Smith 
stated that he found business conditions good 
in that section of the State. “Material men and 
contractors say that the indications are favor- 
able for a large building program during the 
fall and winter, with a number of major build- 
ing projects in prospect for the near future,” 
said Mr. Smith. “The advance in the price of 
cotton will put more money in circulation than 
had been expected, and the merchants anticipate 
a larger volume of business than in the past. 
The lumber business has been off somewhat the 
last few months, but there are signs of this in- 
dustry improving along with improvement in 
general business conditions. I can see no reason 
for any pessimism, but on the contrary every- 
thing looks bright for the future.” 
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A TALE OF A SAWMILL © 


All rights reversed 











[By Richard Francis Clancy | 


Nore: This is the fourth instalment depicting in a humorous way the operation of a sawmill and the men employed 
therein. The first instalment appeared on page 46 of the July 2 issue; the second on page 42 of the July 16 issue; third on page 
51 of the July 30 issue; fourth on page 55 of the Aug. 20 issue. The story will be continued in succeeding issues of the 


AmerIcAN LUMBERMAN, each instalment illustrated with cartoons. 


This adds grit, vehemence and 
stamina to the make-up of the man, 
tending to make him work harder, 
thus giving the company his all. 
Awls such as are given the com- 
pany by sawyers may be purchased 
at any of the better cobbler shops. 
Sawyers also wear glasses as part of 
their equipment to keep the talcum 
powder of the log from their eyes. 

After the log has been sawed 
into cants, they are then sent over 
a vast number of rollers to the 
edger and to the gang-saw. This is 
done by two employees called the 
off-bearers. They are known by 
this name as they are off their bal- 
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He is called an off-bearer. 


Watch for the next instalment to appear soon.—Eprror. 


ance most of the time and also be- 
cause they are bearers of good 
cheer to their fellow workmen, be- 
ing quick witted and full of fun. 
The edger squares the edges of 
the cants, thus making them more 
symmetrical and shapely. This in- 
tricate bit of mechanism is operated 
by an individual known as the 
edger-man. He usually wears over- 
alls. From the edger has emanated 
many popular expressions of the 
day such as: Edger iron today; 
Edger dinner; or What have you? 


{To be continued. This fascinating story will 
be continued in subsequent issues, growing more 
interesting in each number.—En1Tor.] 


What’s Wrong With the Lumber Industry? 


[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in recent issues 
has printed a number of letters from men in 
various branches of the industry, giving their 
views as to the problems of the lumber in- 
dustry and how they can be solved. This week 
a letter was received from George E. Lippin- 
cott, well known wholesaler, of Philadetphia, 
Pa., who gives his views in a rather vigorous 
manner.—EpiTor. | 


Like other lumbermen, I have been some- 
what stirred up over the increased use of wood 
substitutes, and also over articles you recently 
have published on “What's Wrong With. the 
Lumber Industry.” But nobobdy seems to have 
the “guts” to come out and really name some 
of the troubles. For the last ten or more 
years the lumbermen have been industriously 
engaged in cutting off their nose to spite their 
face. It is remarkable the pains they have 
gone to in this respect. Take for instance the 
proposed hardwood grading rules as they ap- 
peared in a recent. issue of the AMERICAN 
LuMBERMAN. Why, a clear board is not a clear 
board at all! Take the viewpoint of the aver- 
age individual. He in the end is the ultimate con- 
sumer, as none of us could live as we do with- 
out lumber, and our present civilization is built 
upon it, although we are wont to call this the 
“steel age.” The consumer goes to a retail 
yard to buy a clear hardwood board; he wants 
the best grade and asks for it, only to find that 
FAS in hardwood will permit an unsound knot 
right in the center of the board. The grading 
of any kind of lumber can never become an 
exact science, but an attempt is certainly being 
made toward this end in regard to hardwoods. 
Just think of it, sixteen descriptions of knots 
for an inspector to remember! He will have 
to be an engineer and scientist, and have a 
microscope and a slide rule constantly with 
him. But we have always heard that every 
change in any kind of lumber grading rules is 
“to the advantage of the consumer.” 


Lumbermen Themselves Boost Substitutes 


It is not my intention that this article shall 
be considered as particularly aimed at the pro- 
posed changes in the hardwood grading rules, 
so let us skip to another part of the country. 
We find an unhappy condition prevailing in 
Idaho, where the mills produce their own 
competition and can not get away from it. For 
certain uses, Idaho white pine competes with 
Pondosa, it competes with white fir, with 
Idaho cedar and Engelmann spruce, and in 
some respects with larch. Every year sees the 
prices of Idaho and Pondosa getting closer to- 
gether, and in many uses, such as shelving for 
inside work, the Pondosa should be as good as 
the Idaho. The eastern yards often sell the 
Pondosa for white pine. The average indi- 
vidual thinks he is getting the old-fashioned 
cork white pine, and uses it for outside pur- 
poses. On account of its great amount of sap, 
he finds it soon beginning to decay, so he says 
the white pine is not as good as it used to 
be, looks for a substitute that will cost less or 
last him better, and complains that the Pondosa 
which the retail yard sold him as white pine 
was nothing better than a soft-textured piece of 
Arkansas yellow pine. The worst of it is that 
the same yard that ‘sold him the lumber is ready 
and willing to sell him a wood substitute. I 
know of one yard in which the office is built of 
wood substitutes—for ceiling, shingles and lath. 
A large fund is being raised to fight these wood 
substitutes. The laughable part is to see the 
retailers, who make it possible for these wood 
substitutes to find a market, contributing to this 
fund and then turning around and pushing the 
sale of a substitute shingle, wall or lath board. 
I can not for the life of me see how this fund 
to fight wood substitutes is going to be success- 
ful, with one branch of the industry fighting 
the substitute, and the other pushing its sale. [ 
must admit, however, that if it were not for 
the use of substitutes such as concrete and steel, 
we could not produce, with the present facili- 


ties, enough lumber to supply the demand, so 
from the standpoint of conservation the wood 
substitute has not been an unmixed evil. I 


know of one retail yard, and a representative. 


one, that carries light steel girders in stock as 
a substitute for lumber. 


Thickness Skimped More and More. 


In the olden days a dressed board was ex- 
pected to be 7%-inch thick. We got from this 
and settled on }#-inch. Then the long freight 
haul began to enter into the equation, and the 
far-off fellows, to compete with the short-haul 
fellows, began to make 43-inch, 34-inch, and 
on the Pacific coast they even made some boards 
34-inch. After a while we will be getting 
veneer counted as inch. True, an inch partition 
was often used where a thinner board would 
have done as well, but a strong man can now 
almost spit through some of the boards that are 
dressed down and sold for inch. This fight for 
a thinner board than +#-inch has been carried 
so far as to obtain governmental sanction in 
what Mr. Hoover called “the battle of the 
thirty-second.” The idea is to standardize the 
lumber business, which in itself is a very good 
idea, but the result is that we now have $8-inch 
as a standard, and +%-inch as extra standard. 
The extra standard is being capitalized by 
certaia manufacturers whose trade is discrimi- 
nating, and the words extra standard are being 
used as a merchandising medium to defeat the 
standard of #7#-inch. Take the West Coast 
standard for spruce S1E or S2E, 4 to 7-foot, 
¥4-inch off the width; 8 to 12 inch, 34-inch off 
the width; over 12-inch, one inch off the width. 
And yet you ask why the public uses substi- 
tutes. In many cases these wood substitutes 
are more practical than wood. I have in mind 
the fight that raged fifteen or twenty years 
ago in the lumber press against the use of steel 
for Pullman cars. I dare say there are still 


some lumbermen who think a wooden coach is 
better than a steel passenger car. The use of 
steel has made possible better passenger cars 
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than could ever have been made out of wood. 


Shingles So Thin They Wear Out 


The shingle man has himself to blame for 
what has occurred to his industry. The stand- 
ard thickness for shingles in the East has been 
y,-inch thick for 20 inches and under ; 24-inch, 
54-inch. Now western cedar shingles are being 
used more in the East, and the wood they are 
made out of is all right, but the mills do not 
leave enough of it in the shingle. The shingles 
do not rot out, they wear out. The very grade 
names of southern cypress shingles caused a 
fot of dissatisfaction—No. 1 was the heart 
grade and A No. 1 was the sap grade. This, 
of course, gave the retailer the opportunity to 
sell the A No. 1 as the best shingle made. He 
did this on many occasions to our certain 
knowledge, and the average individual won- 
dered why his A No. 1 cypress shingles did not 
stand up the way he expected. Next time he 
bought a substitute, and probably from the 
same yard where he originally bought the 
cypress shingle. 


Maple Flooring Grades Clarified 


Somewhat of a similar misunderstanding 
was possible, and existed, in the names of the 
three grades of maple flooring—clear, No. 1 
and factory. Many a man has bought No. 1, 
thinking naturally that No. 1 must be the best 
grade. I know of a case where this happened 
within the last thirty days. Too little credit 
and publicity have been given the Maple Floor- 
ing Manufacturers’ Association for correcting 
this evil on Sept. 1, 1927, by changing the 
names of these grades to first grade, second 
grade and third grade. 


Wholesaler Between Devil and Deep Sea 


So far I have condemned the manufacturer 
and the retailer for certain practices that have 
cut their nose off to spite their face. What 
about the wholesaler whose function is one of 
specialized distribution? Something must cer- 
tainly be terribly wrong with him to have 
caused, if not the enmity of, at least the with- 
holding of cooperation by, the largest lumber 
manufacturing and selling agency in the West 
if not the entire country. But the wholesaler 
has a function that is not often mentioned. 
He is a banker, but does not compete with the 
banking institutions of the country because he 
often takes risks that a bank would not touch. 
In New York City, many wholesalers not only 
pay the freight themselves but carry the entire 
account, freight and all, for sometimes a year. 








Showing how the 2-ton “Caterpillar” was used in driving over logs 


Predicts a Favorable Season 


The Chicago Tribune survey of business, 
issued Sept. 6 forecasts a favorable fall sea- 
son for business generally. It says: 

The fall season is on, and there are many reasons 
for believing that it will be a good one. A number 
of favorable developments since midsummer give 
promise of quickening the tempo of commerce in the 
closing third of 1927, and of giving to it a stronger 
tone than it has had so far this year. From which it 
should not be concluded that trade has been poor. It 
hasn’t. In some lines sales have never been larger, 
and certainly business can’t be so bad generally when 
one corporation is able to sell $680,619,000 worth of 
luxury articles at a net profit of $129,000,000 (refer- 
ring, of course, to General Motors). 

But there has been an inertness that isn’t typical 
of prosperity periods. Business men have not forged 
ahead, but have been content with being carried along 
by the current. The building industry has provided 
the sole spur to larger activity. Now the situation 
is changed. The building boom is going right on, but 
new influences have appeared which should prove to 
be highly inspiriting. 

1—First and probably foremost is the farm situa- 
ticn. Since the estimate was made in the August 
Survey that farm income in 1927 would. ex-° 
ceed that of 1926 by a half billion dollars from crops 
alone, new facts have come to light bearing on other 
sources of agricultural income. Chairman Meyer, of 
the Federal Farm Loan Board, in a report to Presi- 
dent Coolidge stated that farm receipts from all 
sources will be more than a billion dollars larger 
than in 1926. This alone is assurance that trade will 
be active. A billion dollars in circulation has a vast 
momentum. In 1922, it was the awarding of a bil- 
lion dollars more in building contracts which roused 
industry from the worst depression in history. If a 
billion in 1922 was enough to bring business from 
such a low plane to a satisfactory one, an increase of. 
a billion in 1927 farm incomes ought to be sufficient 
to stir business from a moderately high level to a 
somewhat higher one. 

2—The reduction of the rediscount rate by eight of 
the twelve Federal Reserve banks suggests a series of 
events fraught with the greatest possibilities to busi- 
ness. The cut in the rediscount rate makes interest 
rates cheaper, which will stimulate, in the same way 


that the reduction of the price of any other commodity 
stimulates its use, the use of money for commercial 
purposes, among them the building up of stocks of 
goods. A consequence of the last development is the 
prospect of a check in the falling price level and even 
an upward swing in prices. This would be encourag- 
ing to business. One of the conditions which has 
made business men hesitate this year has been the 
fact that commodity prices have been going lower and 
lower. In other words, we have been experiencing 
deflation. If the reduction of the rediscount rate 
checks the falling price level, it will prove the best 
stimulant commerce has had in five years. This, of 
course, assumes that the Federal Reserve Board would 
speedily check inflationary tendencies should ‘they de- 
velop, by raising the rediscount rate. 

3—In the reduction of interest rates here we have 
driven money to England, France and Germany 
where interest rates are higher. This makes money 
more plentiful in these countries, which are our best 
customers for our largest export—cotton. More cot- 
ton is exported than is consumed at home, the ratio 
in the year ending July 31, 1927, being 11 to 7. For 
cotton the export market is thus even more important 
than the home market. Thanks to the reduction of 
the rediscount rate, we are apparently enabling Eng- 
land, France and Germany to come to us with filled 
purses so that they can byy from us the cotton we 
want to sell them. 

4—A considerable number of companies have in- 
creased their regular dividend rates, and others have 
declared extra cash dividends and stock dividends. 
All of this indicates that persons who derive their 
incomes from interest and dividend payments will 
have more to spend than a year ago. Tabulations of 
the New York Journal of Commerce show $91,225,000 
paid during August, or about $4,000,000 more than a 
year ago, and interest payments were $161,100,000 in 
August, which was $14,000,000 more than in the 
same month in 1926. 

Of the three pillars of industry, all show actual or 
prospective strength. The building industry is near 
its peak, the automobile manufacturers, except Ford, 
are working at capacity, and his plants will be at full 
operations shortly. The outlook for steel is excel- 
lent, not only for building and automobiles but also 
for railroad equipment, which is set for a brisk re- 
vival. 


Logging Project in City Limits 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Sept. 6—Logging 
operations are usually associated with an 
immense forest many miles from a city, but 
the accompanying photos show a very unique 





rissey to be used for constructing the golf 
course. When the “Caterpillar” was delivered 


to Mr. Morrissey, Mr. McDevitt, of the Beck- 
with Machinery Co.. who had sold it, noticed 








and other debris in its. path 


The wholesaler in many cases is responsible for 
the unfair competition the established yard has 
to meet, and permits unethical men to continue 
in the retail business. This is the exception I 
think, and not the rule, but it is bad enough 
to be detrimental in New York City and other 
places. The legitimate wholesaler does not 
come up against the average individual who is 
really the consumer. He has to take what the 
mills make, and give what the yards want. He 
is between the devil and the deep sea. 


logging project within the city limits of Phil- 
adelphia. The logging operations were carried 
on by Steed & Brooks on an old estate in the 
northern end of the city that is being convert- 
ed into a golf club. 

A small sawmill was installed on the estate 
and the logs hauled in by means of a “Cater- 
pillar” tractor and logging wheels. 

The Beckwith Machinery. Co., of Philadel- 
phia, had sold the 2-ton “Caterpillar,” shown 
in the accompanying photos, to James D. Mor- 


The “Caterpillar” and logging wagons delivering logs to the small 
sawmill built on the estate 


the Steed & Brooks logging operations, and 
went to them and persuaded them to hire the 
2-ton tractor from Mr. Morrissey for a few 
days and thus get some first-hand information 
concerning the economics and advantages of 
“Caterpillars” over horses for logging work. 
After a few days’ experience with the 2-ton 
“Caterpillar” Steed & Brooks purchased a 
“Caterpillar” 30 logging cruiser. 

The accompanying photos were taken when 
the 2-ton tractor was being used. 
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Notes of Interest From the East 


Buy 196-Year-Old House 


New York, Sept. 6.—Locust Lodge, 314-acre 
Scarsdale estate of Mr. and Mrs. Frank H. 
Fayant, has just been purchased by Mr. and 
Mrs. Ellis D. Slater, of New York, and will 
be occupied by them as a home. The property 
includes a long, rambling, white shingled Colo- 
nial farm house, a guest house and farm build- 
ings, with exceptionally fine trees, shrubs and 
flower and vegetable gardens. The original 
house is 196 years old, having been built in 
1731, and is in a perfect state of preservation. 
The original shingles are in as good condition 
as the day they were laid. The original deed 
for the property was made out on a piece of 
birch bark, and there are numerous succeeding 
ones, now more than a century old, all written 
in painstaking script. 
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To Establish Bungalow Colony 


New York, Sept. 6.—Mrs. Yetta Gruber, 
wife of Phillip Gruber, president of the Culver 
Lumber Co., Brooklyn, has purchased a tract 
of 115 acres in North White Lake, Sullivan 
County, New York, and about a half-mile from 
Monticello on the main road to North White 
Lake. Mrs. Gruber is a daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Philip Kroner. With the codperation of 
her husband, Mrs. Gruber expects to establish 
a bungalow. colony on the acreage. A golt 
court, tennis courts and other attractions will 
be laid out on the property. 


Actively Developing New Uses 

Boston, Mass., Sept. 6.—Recognizing the im- 
portant part played by the railroads of New 
England in promoting the agricultural and in- 
dustrial development of the six States, the re- 
search committee of the New England Council 
recently invited those officials of New England 
railroads in charge of development activities 
to come together in the council’s executive of- 
fices, located in the new Statler Building. Ev- 
ery railroad in New England was represented 
in the conference that resulted. Some of the 
information revealed by the railroad officials 
called attention to the interesting things re- 
search can do for the lumberman. 

The Bangor & Aroostook Railroad is de- 
veloping the use of Maine hardwoods. It has 
participated in a survey of available hardwoods 
and one new mill has already been located on its 
lines as a result. 

The Maine Central Railroad is constantly 
searching for new outlets for Maine products, 
and it has developed, among other things, a 
southern market for low grade Maine hay; a 
western market for grape stakes made from the 
heretofore wasted tops of trees cut in Maine 
for telephone poles, and has also considerably 
increased the sale of hardwood skewers. 

Officials of thé Boston & Maine, the Rutland, 
Central Vermont, New York, New Haven & 
Hartford, and the Boston & Albany railroads 
also reported interesting results accomplished 
through research, in building up traffic and 
promoting prosperity. 

Beech that resembles rosewood and yellow 
birch that can be used as a substitute for ma- 
hogany are within striking distance as the re- 
sult of research being conducted by the Machias 
Lumber Co., Machias, Me. For several years 
this company has been experimenting with a 
method developed by Fritz von Behr, a German 
scientist, for dyeing growing trees. If the proc- 
ess proves to be as successful as it promises, 
certain plentiful hardwoods in New England, 
now of little commercial value, will become 
highly marketable, and one of New England’s 
basic sources of raw materials will become a 
more important asset. 

Samples of wood dyed by this process may 
now be seen in the offices here of the New Eng- 
land Council. Among them are some pieces that 
are charred on the edges from having been in 


a building which was burned down. These 
samples were soaked in water for two or three 
days with no change apparent in their color; in 
fact, even boiling and immersion in acids have 
had no effect on the stability of the color. 

The New England Council is to hold its 
eighth quarterly session on Sept. 16 and 17 at 
Poland Spring, Me., and the third New Eng- 
land conference is to be held here in November. 


A Monument to Wood's Qualities 


New York, Sept. 6—One hundred and sixty- 
nine years after Christopher Columbus dis- 
covered America, Samuel Moore, one of the 
early settlers, built himself a house of wood in 
Newtown, a section of Queens Borough, New 
York City. 

In the two hundred and sixty-six years since 
the house was built, the descendants of John 
Moore have used it as their home, and today 
it still stands, a mute testimonial of the last- 
ing qualities of lumber cut from the virgin 
forests when the nation was in its infancy. 

There is no rot, no decay in the planks or 
beams of this quaint old structure with its 
gabled windows and its shingled roof. 

In the views of lumbermen the Moore man- 
sion—as truly a pioneer as the man who built 


of the Colonial period that have been care- 
fully preserved. Erected 100 years before the 
Revolutionary War, no part of it has been 
permitted to go to decay, nor have there been 
many structural changes except additions 
which did not displace or mar the beauty of 
the magnificent old structure. 

To the left of the entrance may be seen the 
old beams, still visible in their full proportion 
and well varnished. Through the varnish may 
be observed the peculiar rough-like smooth- 
ness of the adze that is found only in the 
oldest of Long Island structures. The original 
house, on both sides of which additions have 
been built, was built in 1661 by Captain Samuel 
Moore and is at present occupied by one of 
his descendants, John Moore Perry. The 
house was the center of the British occupation 
of Newtown during the Revolution. 


Must State Number of Shingle Courses 


S0ston, Mass., Sept. 6.—The new regula- 
tions regarding the count on wooden shingles 
sold or delivered in Massachusetts, recently 
announced by the State director of standards, 
are Causing some uneasiness among those deal- 
ing in shingles, particularly those handling the 
white cedar shingles extensively. 








Photo courtesy President Borough of Queens. 
Moore house, built of wood 266 years ago, and still in daily use 


it—is the most powerful argument that could 
be obtained in behalf of frame construction. 

The picture accompanying this article might 
well be adopted by some great lumber con- 
cern in a campaign, the motto of which might 
be: “Build Your Home of Wood—Here’s 
Why.” 

Assuredly, as one lumberman pointed out, 
the manufacturer of substitutes or the maker 
of imitation lumber, can offer nothing to ap- 
proach this revered old residence as an argu- 
ment for his products. 


The photograph reproduced herewith is in 
the official archives of the Borough of Queens 
and was supplied to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN through the courtesy of Borough Pres- 
ident Connelly. Among the early pioneers and 
patriotic families of Queens, Newtown in par- 
ticular, there is probably no other that is more 
frequently mentioned in local history than the 
“Moores.” 


Within the boundary lines of Newtown can 
be found more than one venerable structure 
whose early history was linked with that of 
this historical family. Among the old houses 
there is none so well known as the beautiful 
old structure situated at Broad and Almhurst 
avenue. 

The old Moore mansion still may be en- 
tered by lifting the old wrought iron latch 
worn by the hands of many generations, that 
was on the door when soldiers of the invading 
British army in 1776 washed down their rations 
with the waters from the well that now, as 
then, stands before the door. 
¢ The Moore house is one of the few mansions 


For many years white cedar shingles have 
been packed in bundles consisting of twenty- 
three courses at one end and _ twenty-four 
courses at the other, and four of these bundles 
have been technically spoken of as a thousand, 
although there were only 188 courses instead 
of 200, which would be required to: make 1,000 
shingles four inches wide. The new rule says 
that each bundle shall consist of 25 courses at 
either end so that the 1,000 may consist of the 
full 200 courses. 

The old way of packing white cedar shingles 
has been the recognized custom of the trade 
so long that lumber dealers can not remember 
just when or why it originated. The manu- 
facturers in the Province may, it is feared, 
hesitate about complying with this new rule, 
since Massachusetts is the only State in New 
England that calls for such a change. Nat- 
urally, therefore, merchants buying white cedar 
shingles freely in New Brunswick and Quebec 
are inclined to be worried. 

But there is no cause for their uneasiness, 
it has been learned through inquiries made by 
the news representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN at the office of the State director 
of Standards, Maj. Francis Meredith. It can 
be stated positively that white cedar or other 
varieties of wooden shingles may still be sold 
in the old fashioned way, so long as the buyer 
is informed of the exact number of courses he 
is buying, the whole object of the new rule 
being to protect the buyer from any misunder- 
standing as to the meaning of the term “thou- 
sand.” Director Meredith himself has vouched 
for the accuracy of this statement. 
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Fall Hardwood Market Outlook Good 


Sales of Good Volume at hind Prices 


MempPuis, TENN., Sept. 6.—A slightly better 
tone has been noted in the southern hardwood 
market. There has been a good demand, but 
prices are low. Demand is not up to standard, 
but it is expected to show considerable increase 
within the next week or ten days. Production 
of hardwoods is near normal and stocks are 
getting large. But rains of the last week have 
put several mills out of commission and has 
made logging almost impossible in some sec- 
tions. For every mill that has closed, a new 
one has opened, however. The increase of sup- 
plies is bringing many furniture buyers into the 
market looking for bargains, and they are find- 
ing them, the furniture plants now leading in 
buying. The automobile people are also coming 
into the market for a good volume. A consid- 
erably better demand will come from this group 
during the fall. The flooring manufacturers 
are beginning to buy, but not in large volume. 
The interior trim piants and the box and crat- 
ing manufacturers are also buying hardwoods. 
Export demand is not good but many inquiries 
are coming. Log prices have been advancing 
of late, and some hardwood manufacturers are 
being forced to pay the higher prices or close 
down. 


Georgians Building Up Stock 


Macon, GA., Sept. 6—Hardwood lumber 
manufacturers are marking time expecting a 
marked improvement in the demand within ten 
days or two weeks. Some orders are coming 
in and being filled promptly, and there are 
numerous inquiries in every mail. Production 
is being pushed to the capacity of the mills, on 
regular time, and more stock is accumulating 
than is being shipped out. During the flood of 
last spring in the Mississippi delta, demand on 
manufacturers of this section was so heavy 
that the stocks became lower than in several 
seasons. The stocks are not yet up to normal. 
Logging conditions are generally satisfactory. 
The dry weather in most sections has permitted 
greater activity. Temperatures have been be- 
low normal, but are getting back to mid-sum- 
mer form again. 


Saeaeaeaeaeaaaane 


Buyers’ Stock Light; Inquiry Improves 

LouisviLtLe, Ky., Sept. 5.—Slightly better 
business has been handled over the last week or 
ten days. Consumers have been running on 
light stocks, as they did not believe the higher 
prices would hold, and many jobbers also 
bought light. Inquiries have been better, and 
orders and loadings are showing improvement. 
Poplar and sap gum continue weak in price. 
Oak has not been strong, but is in fair move- 
ment. Some jobbers are showing more confi- 
dence in the market by contracting small-mill 
outputs. Prices on inch stocks at Louisville: 
Walnut, FAS, $230@235; select, $160; No. 1, 
$90; No. 2, $40. Poplar, FAS, $90@100; saps 
and selects, $60@70; No. 1, $45@52; quartered 
white oak, FAS, $120@135; common, $65@75; 
plain red oak, FAS, $70@85; common, $50@ 
58; plain white, $85@90; common, $60@62. 
Ash, FAS, $80; common, $50. Chestnut, FAS, 
$85; common, $50. Cottonwood, $55 and $38. 
Quartered red gum, FAS, $100; common, $60; 
plain red, $95 and $52; quartered, sap, $72 and 
$50; plain sap. $60 and $43. 

J. Graham Brown, of W. P. Brown & Sons 
Lumber Co., Louisville, and C. C. Hieatt, of the 
City Mill & Lumber .Co., are two of the lead- 
ers in the movement whereby Advertising 
Louisville (Inc.), will be enabled to spend 
$450,000 in an advertising campaign for devel- 
opment of the city. 

Colgan Norman, E. B. Norman & Co., Louis- 


ville, and Mrs. Norman left Louisville on La- 
bor Day for a visit to Europe. 

Mrs. William Wymond, wife of the president 
of Chess & Wymond Co., Louisville, has re- 
turned to her home. after undergoing an oper- 
ation. 

J. R. Williams, sales manager Chess & Wy- 
mond Co., Louisville, who resigned recently, has 
gone with the Paducah Cooperage Co., Padu- 


cah, Ky. sunanneeueee: 


Sales Good But Prices Low 


BROOKHAVEN, Miss., Sept. 6.—There is quite 


a bit of activity in the purchase of No. 1 com-’ 


mon and selects gum, tupelo, magnolia and 
sycamore, but prices are very low for this 
grade of material. It appears better to leave 
certain logs in the woods rather than bring 
them in to the mill. Hardwood shipments dur- 
ing August exceeded production by about 10 
percent in this section. 


Mills Near End of Season’s Cut 


Wausau, Wis., Sept. 6.—Mills near here, al- 
though still operating, will finish their season’s 
cut of hardwood within a few weeks, local op- 
erators announce. A survey shows that this 
season there has been a somewhat reduced 
production, and the supply of dry stocks is 
pretty well exhausted. The softwood cut is 
not an appreciable factor in the 1927 output, 
at least in this vicinity, because of the fact 
that operators disposed of their hemlock to 
paper mills. 

Both wholesale and retail operators are look- 
ing forward to a profitable fall business, with 
slight increases in the prices of several lines, 
particularly dry hardwoods. Shipments have 
been very satisfactory, with a fair and steady 
volume of. business, better business conditions 
prevailing as a whole during this summer 
than in that of last. year. Demand for dry 
maple flooring stocks, several grades of birch, 
and northern oak and basswood has been above 
normal. 

Howard Dessert, president and manager of 
the Mosinee, Land, Log & Timber Co., of 
Mosinee, departed last week with the Wiscon- 
sin delegation that will attend the American 
Legion convention in Paris. Mr. Dessert has 
had charge of the arrangements for the Wis- 
consin service men, and it was largely due to 
his efforts that many were prevailed upon to 
make the trip. 


Keen Buyers Find Weak Spots 


Cincinnati, Onto, Sept. 6.—Wholesalers 
say that about the only business passing in 
southern hardwoods is from keen buyers who 
are taking up propositions which they just 
can’t afford to let pass by. The trade has 
been marked by spurts and lulls. Buying is 
for immediate shipment, nothing in the line 
of forward purchasing being noted. Inquiry 
has been somewhat heavier for sap and red 
gum, with prices low. Mills are inclined to 
push cypress, tupelo, poplar and chestnut and 


hold their gum for higher prices later in the 


season. Plain red gum of high grade is in 
low supply, there is more quartered red gum 
in FAS grade available for quick shipment. 
Mills have plenty of inch common on hand, 
according to wholesalers’ opinions. Dealers 
in this district are optimistic in regard to 
business late in September and early in Oc- 
tober. They look for a seasonal volume of 
orders for southern hardwoods from automo- 
bile body, interior finish and furniture fac- 
tories. Cabinet makers are already placing 
orders for small lots. Prices quoted now are 
higher than mills are accepting, wholesalers 
assert. 


Heavier Buying Is Foreseen 


BurraLo, N. Y., Sept. 6—There is a ten- 
dency to call the hardwood pretty dull, and 
though it is true that business is not being 
placed in any big volume, nevertheless, it ap- 
pears to be improving, with more industrial 
plants beginning to make inquiries. The vaca- 
tion season has undoubtedly held back a good 
deal of business, and now that the interruption 
of play spells is mostly over with for a while, 
the buyers are looking over their stocks of 
lumber, and beginning to plan ahead. Most of 
them expect to use more lumber this month 
than they did in August, and if they contem- 
plate doing much business they will have to 
buy more liberally than for weeks, since their 
stocks are quite low in many cases. One of 
the leading hardwood wholesalers says that 
business at his yard during August exceeded 
that of July, and was also ahead of that of 
August last year. He is of the opinion that 
September will show still better business. 

The adoption of a new charter by the voters 
of the city. last week is bringing congratula- 
tions to the commission that framed it, one of 
whose members was A. Conger Goodyear. An- 
other result is the increased activity shown in 
city politics. Many names are being suggested 
for councilmen, and among those talked of for 
councilman at large is Orson E. Yeager, who 
has always been a Republican, though not seek- 
ing political office. He has been president of 
the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce and the 
Automobile Club and a member of the city 
hospital commission. 

The third annual accident prevention cam- 
paign opened here on Sept. 4 and will last three 
months. Among the companies participating 
are Montgomery Bros. & Co., Hurd Bros. and 
T. Sullivan & Co. 


Georgians Book Good Volume 


Attanta, Ga., Sept. 6.—Heavy rains have 
forced curtailment at a few of the larger mills, 
but total Georgia output is close to nor- 
mal. Little surplus is being accumulated, 
bookings having now reached the largest 
volume since early spring, with promising 
inquiry from larger consumers. A number 
of good orders have been placed by the fur- 
niture and automotive industries, while re- 
tailers continue to place good orders for oak 
flooring. Southeast furniture makers are the 
best buyers, a less than normal call being 
reported from the East and middle West. 
FAS gum comprises the principal takings, 
but a number of orders were booked for Nos. 
1 and 2 and FAS oak. Box manufacturers 
are buying. Advance orders come from 
larger automobile firms for FAS ash for last 
quarter needs, and a few orders for No. 1 
and select ash and FAS maple. Industrial 
demand for maple flooring is slow. Revival 
of building is creating a better demand for 
cypress, especially shingles, while millwork 
demand for shop has been increasing. De- 
mand for poplar is still quiet. 


Logs Difficult to Obtain 


Jackson, Muiss., Sept. 6.—The hardwood 
mills in this territory are experiencing some 
difficulty in securing adequate supplies of logs 
to keep running. This is due to the adverse 
weather in the logging belt. Sales have been 
in only fair volume. Gum is leading in de- 
mand. The furniture trade is buying some 
stock, and low grade crating items are moving 
readily. The automobile manufacturers have 
not yet placed their contracts, and it is believed 
that the motor industry is watching the move- 
ments of the Ford plant before making com- 
mitments. 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 84 and 85 
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West Coast Industrial Activities of} pg 


Considers Reinspection Service 

SEATTLE, WAsH., Sept. 3.—At last Wednes- 
day’s meeting the trustees of the Pacific Lum- 
ber Inspection Bureau discussed a communica- 
tion from the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, pointing out the advisability of 
appointing three bureau representatives for 
reinspection service on the Atlantic Coast. The 
entire subject of inspection and reinspection, 
both domestic and foreign, was taken under 
serious consideration by the board. 

In foreign trade, Japan lumber buyers are 
asking for the appointment of three inspectors 
to serve in that field. Lumber buyers in Aus- 
tralia request the appointment of an inspector 
for each province in that country, and the 
United Kingdom has a standing request for 
similar service. The expense of maintaining 
each inspector would be about $5,000 a year, so 
there will be a heavy outlay in case the trus- 
tees should act favorably. 


Company to Enlarge Plant 


ANAcorTES, WASH., Sept. 3.—It is announced 
that the E. W. Wood Lumber Co. will proceed 
at once with its building program, adding to its 
plant at Burrows Bay and equipping it to han- 
dle rail as well as cargo shipments. The ap- 
proximate cost of a railorad spur to be put in 
by the Great Northern and the additions to the 
plant will be about $150,000. 


Big Pulp Mill for Tacoma 


Tacoma, WasH., Sept. 3.—Definite announce- 
ment of a $5,000,000 industrial project, the 
largest coming to Tacoma in the last ten years, 
was made this week by Maj. Everett G. Griggs, 
president of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co. The new industry will bring to Tacoma 
the largest pulp and paper mill on the Pacific 
coast which will be associated with the St. 
Paul company in a manufacturing organiza- 
tion. 

The pulp mill is to be constructed by the 
Union Bag & Paper Co., of New York, while 
the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. is to 
build a new hemlock mill with a capacity of 
150,000 feet a day. The two plants will be 


operated jointly, the pulp mill using the waste 
from the sawmill. 

Financing arrangements have been complet- 
ed and by the end of September C. M. Mc- 
Millen, vice president of the Union company, 
with a corps of engineers, will be in Tacoma 
to begin construction work. The site of both 








6x20-inch clear v 


. g. Douglas fir shipped by the 
Portland, Ore. 


plants will be on a 30-acre tract adjoining the 
present St. Paul mill which was purchased 
by the local company several years ago in an- 
ticipation of some such development. The site 
has adequate water frontage with space for 
docks to accommodate deep sea vessels and 
direct rail connection with the four transcon- 
tinental railroads operating into Tacoma. 
The pulp mill will have an initial capacity 


Sullivan Lumber Co., 


of 120 tons a day and will be planned so that 
another unit of equal size can be constructed as 
part of the plant. The sawmill will be de- 
signed for the cutting of hemlock only and 
will be of the most modern type. Earl M. 
Rogers, superintendent of the St. Paul & Ta- 
coma Lumber Co., has designed the plans of 
the sawmill. 

More than 500 men will be employed by the 
two new industries which are expected to be 
fully operating within a year. 

The pulp mill will be the third plant of that 
nature to locate in Tacoma this year and 
these three mills will make Tacoma the center 
of the rapidly growing pulp industry in the 
Pacific Northwest. 


Buys Large Tract of National Forest 


SPOKANE, WasH., Sept. 3.—The Panhandle 
Lumber Co. has bought a tract of timber from 
the Kaniksu national forest, running about 12,- 
000,000 feet of white pine and 12,000 cedar 
poles. This will be developed by a mile and 
one-half road, to connect with the forestry 
road from Harvey Creek to Ione, and a con- 
tract has been let for it. The logs will be 
brought to this road by water. Splash and 
storage dams are to be built, and the creek 
improved for driving. The forestry road is to 
be improved by the Forest Service, and will 
be widened and graveled for the eight miles to 
Ione. The Panhandle Lumber Co. has a large 
mill at lone which will handle the logs. The 
company has let a contract with Elkins Bros., 
of Newport, for the logging of 18,000,000 feet 
of white pine along the Pende Oreille River, 
between Indian and Skookum creeks. Camps 
are to be started at once. 


Plans for Refinancing Company 


WInNLock, WasuH., Sept. 3—M. T. O’Connell 
has retired from the Winlock Lumber Co. It 
is understood that the remaining members of 
the corporation will refinance the property, will 
rebuild the O’Connell mill and place it in opera- 
tion, 


He Filled the Order 


PorTLAND, Ore., Sept. 3—When it became 
known some time ago that F. A. Sullivan, 
president of the Sullivan Lumber Co., had 
booked an order for a car of 6x20-inch clear 
vertical grain Douglas fir, some of the sales 
managers began to feel sorry for “Sully.” 

The Sullivan Lumber Co. has just shipped 
a carload of 6x20-inch 
—16-foot clear vertical 
grain Douglas fir re- 
sawed on a taper for 
diving-board stock. 

It is a most unusual 
requisition—so much so 
that not one lumber- 
man inahundred would 
undertake it. When the 
news went abroad that 
the Sullivan Lumber 
Co. was searching for 
that stock, there were 
many prophecies that 
this well known firm 
would not be able to 
fill it. The unusual na- 
ture of the order was 
mentioned several times 
in sales managers’ meet- 
ings—and one sales 
manager stated in open meeting that if he 
could supply that stock he could set his own 
price on it. 

If a lumber buyer asks any fir sawmill man 
for a car of 6x20 clear vertical grain, the 
chances are that the millman will say that 
he can not supply it. It required quite some 


log to produce 20-inch vertical grain clears, ° 


but “Sully” got it. 
¢ 


Tells of Alpine Fir Find 

SEATTLE, WasH., Sept. 3——A characteristic 
specimen of Alpine fir, shown in accompany- 
ing photograph, grew near the summit of 
Mount Pugh, 7,150 feet altitude, in the Cas- 
cade range east of here, with glaciers and snow- 
fields all around it. It was brought to this 
city by W. G. Weigle, forest supervisor Sno- 
qualmie National Forest. The specimen glis- 
tened with solid cones, gray in color, with par- 
ticles of pitch standing on them, indicating that 
the tree was about to drop its seed. Mr. 
Weigle says: 

This species of fir grows only in high altitudes, 
The trees attain a height of 75 feet, and stand in 


W. G. Weigle with a rare Alpine fir 


the most exposed places. This specimen was taken 
from a tree about 30 feet high. It was growing on a 
rock pinnacle between a glacier and a snowfield. 

There are four varieties of the true firs indigenous 
to the mountain region near Seattle. They are com- 
monly called white fir or balsam fir. Grand fir (Abies 
grandis) grows near sea level. Noble fir (Abies 
nobilis) grows in medium altitudes. Amabilis fir 
(Abies amabilis) grows in medium to high altitudes. 
Alpine fir (Abies lasiocarpa) grows in very high al- 
titudes. 

All of these firs produce a good quality of pulp 
that is especially well adapted to the manufacture 
of newsprint paper. The amabilis fir is the most 
plentiful of the four species in this region, and is 
often found growing in pure -stands at about 3,000 
feet altitude. The noble fir is the most beautiful, 
and produces the highest quality of lumber, but it 
grows sparingly here. The Alpine fir, or balsam fir, 
grows on very high mountains, and seldom is large 
in size. 

All of these species produce beautiful clusters of 
purple cones that have the peculiarity of standing 
upright, which is not true of the cones of any other 


tree. 
Sea aenaanaaaae 


Represents State on Committee 


SpoKANE, WasH., Sept. 3.—J. P. McGold- 
rick, president McGoldrick Lumber Co., Spo- 
kane, has accepted the invitation of John E. 
Edgerton, president National Association of 
Manufacturers, to represent Washington State 
on the platform of American Industry Com- 
mittee of a hundred, which will draw up na- 
tional planks to be submitted to the Re- 
publican and Democratic parties at their 
conventions in 1928. 

The platform of American Industry Com- 
mittee will consist of industrial and business 
leaders from all States of the Union, accord- 
ing to reports received in Spokane. Its first 
meeting will be held in New York City in 
‘September, when it will decide on the various 
planks for consideration at the final meeting of 
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of|Particular Interest to Lumbermen 


the full committee. This will be held in Chat- 


Change in Bureau’s Headquarters 


grades of western red cedar shingles are now 
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by Kurh Rauner to the West Coast Trade Ex- 
tension Bureau, and requested a Douglas fir 
booklet. 


California Pine Conditions 


San Francisco, Cautr., Sept. 3—There is a 
slight increase in demand for California pines, 
according to manufacturers; rail shipments are 
better into some localities and eastern coast 
business is on a steady upward trend. Prices, 
they say, are firm with some advances reported 
in the upper grades which have been off dur- 
ing the summer months. 

The week showed better redwood business 
than has been enjoyed for several weeks and 
while demand is still below normal for the 
year stocks are in good condition and the out- 
look is good. 

Pine export business has helped during the 
summer and the demand from foreign countries 
has been sustained during the last week. Prices 
are slightly better. 

The year has been better than 1926, manu- 
facturers say, and the reports of the California 
White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion show that this year’s “orders received” 
were 7.8 percent above 1926. Production during 
the year decreased 19.4 percent and shipments 
increased 4.2 percent. 

Production is going ahead at full speed in 
an effort to fill stocks before snow curtails log- 
ging operations. 


the bureau headquarters’ staff in Longview 
will greatly facilitate its activities. 


Logging Operations Resuming 

SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 3.—Logging concerns 
throughout western Washington have either re- 
sumed or will do so about Sept. 15, by which 
time the industry will be operating practically 
100 percent. There have been heavy rains dur- 
ing the present week throughout the Puget 
Sound country, extending also into eastern 
Washington, so that the forest fire hazard has 
practically disappeared. Stocks of logs on hand 
are small and almost entirely in the hands of 
the mills. The log market throughout is firm. 


Red Cedar Shingles “Coming Back” 


SEATTLE, WasuH., Sept. 3.—Among salient 
points developed at the eleventh annual conven- 
tion of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association in Tacoma last week is the plain 
statement that red cedar shingles as preferred 
roof covering are “coming back.” This view 
was unreservedly expressed by H. E. Beckwith, 
of Chetek, Wis., chairman of the shingle com- 
mittee. “We had a hailstorm this spring,” said 
Mr. Beckwith, “and as a result many asphalt 
roofs were wrecked. The demand for cedar 
shingles increased next day.” 

He stated that consumer demand was giving 
the preference to shingles again because better 

















wood sawmill.” This term was used so often 
by Thornton Estes, of 
Birmingham, Ala., dur- 
ing the recent retail 
convention in Tacoma 
that the westerners and 
northerners finally de- 
manded a definition, 
which was forthcoming. 








The original wood- 
pecker mill as depict- 
ed by Ben H. Hazen 





and was published in 
these columns last week. 

However, on author- 
ity of Ben H. Hazen, 
formerly well known 
Portland (Ore.) lum- 
berman, we want to in- 
troduce you to the 
“Woodpecker Mil11.” 
This mill doesn’t pro- 
duce lumber—it produces worm s—good, 
live, edible worms that would be highly appre- 
ciated by the most fastidious woodpecker. It 
is located in a western red cedar telephone 
pole. Its construction consists of boring many 
holes in the pole. The raw. material consists 
of numerous acorns which are deposited in the 
holes. Then Nature gets in her work and the 
acorns become wormy. Mr. and Mrs. Wood- 
pecker return and harvest the crop of worms. 
According to Ben Hazen who has now become 
a Portland banker, that is Nature’s lesson in 
thrift and the woodpecker is: “The bird who 
—_ his head.” Why can’t we be like that old 
bird: 








Take Log Contract 
Denver, CoLo., Sept. 3—With two sawmills 
near Aladdin, Wyo., and a third to be in- 
stalled, Benjamin Wood and William Sly have 
contracted to log 2,840 acres of timber, owned 
by W. W. Wood, and estimate sawing 15,000,- 
000 feet of lumber. 


Receivers Protest Clear Lake Bid 


Mount VERNON, WaSH., Sept. 3.—Under re- 
sale the mill and other properties of the Clear 
Lake Lumber Co., at Clear Lake, Wash., have 
been bid in by the Bank of California for $865,- 
546.49. The receivers have filed a protest to 
the sale. The total judgment against the com- 
pany is $867,983.89. The bid of the Bank of 
California at the sale of July 2 was $858,310.13. 
The court declined to confirm the first sale. 


Build First Link of Railroad 


Burns, Ore., Sept. 3.—The first link of the’ | 
Herrick railroad from Crane to Burns, a dis-' 
tance of 30 miles, has been finished; and from 


Burns the road has been built 50 milés to the 
edge of Bear Valley. The agreement between 
Fred Herrick, who purchased 80,000,000 feet of 
timber from the Federal Forest Service, is that 
by Oct. 1 the road will be in operation as a 


Tapping immense timber resources in Idaho the first log movement from the largest stand of 
virgin white pine in America is. under way. The picture shows the first trainload of logs moved 


into Lewiston, Idaho, to the giant new sawmill of the Clearwater Lumber Co., a Weyer- 

haeuser enterprise. The mill began operations with'a single crew this month. The railway 

line is completed to a point about 30 miles from Ovo Fino. This new line is to be 41 miles 

in length from Oro Fino to Headquarters, Idaho. The branch is operated jointly by the common carrier for freight and passengers, and 

Northern Pacific and Union Pacific, carrying through the construction at a cost of more than that the cutting of timber will start by Jan. 1, 
$4,000,000. 1928. 
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Wood Makes Good Where Substitutes Fail 


Basket Manufacturers of Garden State, Return to “Old 


Stand-by” After Extensive Experimentations 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Sept. 6—One industry 
that uses no substitute for wood is the 
basket manufacturing industry as conducted 
in various South Jersey towns in the fruit 
and vegetable belt near Philadelphia. Tried 


This carrier became soggy and would not ab- 
sorb the moisture of fruits containing a large 
percentage of juice. Finally the basket manu- 
facturers turned a deaf ear to the theorists and 
reverted to the old standby and have since 

met with great suc- 





cess. 

A chapter entitled 
“From the Log to the 
Basket” would be an 
interesting addition to 
the romance of Amer- 





eS 


Gum and poplar logs after passing through the cross-cut saw. Waiting 
for a Turkish bath in the steam rooms 


and found wanting, the substitute carrier has 
been discarded entirely and wood is again 
being used exclusively by the four large fac- 
tories and the half dozen or so smaller shops 
located in the heart of the peach and potato 
sections of the Garden State. 

This business has had an _ extraordinary 
growth and a visit to the representative estab- 
lishments by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN cor- 
respondent reveals the fact that the industry 
is now consuming 6,000,000 feet of North 
Carolina gum logs each season and 3,000,000 
feet of poplar and pine. 

Three years ago an intensive drive was made 
by other interests to supplant wood as the prin- 
cipal material in the making of the baskets. 
Experiments were made with a metal carrier 
promising to more than outlast gum, but it 
was found too heavy for the purpose and en- 
tirely unsatisfactory. Then a fiber basket ap- 
peared on the market and a few were manu- 
factured, but once again the experiment failed. 





ican industry. Through 
the courtesy of the fac- 
tory owners at Vine- 
land, . Bridgeton, Mill- 
ville and Swedesboro, 
the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN news represen- 
tative was privileged to 
witness the entire opera- 
tion. At Vineland a 
train load of sweet and 
black gum had just ar- 
rived from North Caro- 
lina. The logs were 
' fourteen to sixteen feet 
long and from 12 to 48 
inches in diameter, with 
five thousand log feet 
in each car. 

The logs were rolled 
=| in front of huge cross 
saws and cut into the 
needed lengths. The 
cut logs were then 
placed on small hand 
cars and tracked into large steam vats, where 
the bark was softened and then stripped. All 
lumber for this purpose is either cooked or 
scalded in order to soften the bark and toughen 
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the gum so that it will 
not crack and will work 
better in the shaping 
machine. 

After the bark has 
been peeled the logs are 
rolled in front of ve- 
neering machines, where 
the heavy mechanism, 
with almost uncanny 
precision, cuts the logs 
into the right shapes 
for baskets, and sorts Champion Mesheaic of 
the bad pieces from South Jersey Basketeers, 
the good staves and at Plant of Vineland 
hoops. The veneering Basket Co. 
knives thin the wood to 
one tenth of.an inch, as a rule. A few opera- 
tions require more thickness but not above 
one-fourth of an inch. The veneering machines 
can reduce any log up to 52 inches into staves 
and hoops. 

The cut pieces are then distributed among 
the machines in the manufacturing room. The 
staves and wire are fed in at one end and the 
finished basket, hamper or crate slides out the 
other end just as methodically as Henry Ford 
formerly converted a few yards’ of metal 
into a first class puddle jumper. Each plant 
has a machinist who sets the knives, staple 
hammers and other parts of thé mechanism, 
for the speed and accuracy depends entirely 
on how the machine is adjusted. In fact, the 
success or failure of a basket factory depends 
on the mechanic, according to the owners. The 
champion machinist is said to be Dayton Con- 
ner of the Vineland Basket Co. For the last 
twenty years, Mr. Conner has set up hundreds 
of patterns and has brought out many new 
shapes and designs in carriers that are now 
considered standard. 








DAYTON CONNER, 











A load of apple hampers ready to be delivered t» Bridgeton retailers, and then to the fruit 
growers of South Jersey 








In the rush season hundreds of wooden baskets are placed in the sun to dry because the capacity 
of the kilns is then overtaxed 


At present, North Carolina gum is used 
for staves, Jersey pine for bottoms, and some 
poplar from Maryland for sides and tops of 
heavy crates. The average daily production 
of one of these factories is ten thousand car- 
riers. The most popular sizes are the %& 
bushel basket, the bushel basket, the 32 quart 
and 48 quart hamper and the 32 quart crate 
for berries. Special crates and baskets are 
made for lettuce, onions and radishes. Apples, 
pears and potatoes are packed in hampers, 
nearby markets using the % bushel basket 
and distant shipments utilizing the hampers. 
After the baskets are made they are carried 
to the drying room. In the rush season, how- 
ever, thousands are placed out in the open for 
the sun to dry. The finished product is then 
sold to the dealers who in turn distribute them 
to the truck and fruit growers of South Jer- 
sey. Demand naturally depends entirely on 
the size of the crops to be harvested. 


Recently the retail lumbermen have taken 
up the sale of baskets and eventually the entire 
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output of the mills will go through this chan- 
nel. The retailer is the logical salesman for 
wooden baskets and carriers, according to the 
manufacturers, who are discouraging the prac- 
tice of farmers calling at the factory for their 
baskets. It was pointed out that time and ex- 
pense are saved in delivering in 50,000 lots to 
the retailer. As the carriers sell from 10 to 25 
cents apiece according to size and quality, it 


can readily be seen that the retail lumberman 
can make a nice profit on 50,000 baskets a 
season at a 40 percent discount. 

An interesting sidelight on this “all wood” 
manufacturing enterprise is the fact that the 
shops are located far out in the country, usually 
bordering on a pine woodland section or near 
a beautiful lake or stream. The employees, 
which in this industry number five hundred, 


work under ideal conditions with pure country 
air always breezing right through the shops. 
Most of the men have little farms of their 
own nearby and although engaged in manu- 
facturing are also in that envied class which 
boasts of “three acres and liberty.” These 
conditions are ideal both from the manufac- 
turers’ and the laborers’ viewpoint, and are as 
near Utopian as it is possible to make them. 


When Foresters Go Forest-Seeing 


Tacoma, Wasu., Sept. 3.—Speeding along 
the mountain road to Rainier national park 
last week were Art and Fritz, foresters. Their 
talk was “shop.” Art is Arthur Bevan, grad- 
uate of the forestry school of the University 
of Washington and manager Seattle head- 
quarters Red Cedar Shingle Bureau; and Fritz 
is Emmanuel Fritz, graduate of the Yale for- 
est school, formerly professor of forestry at 
the University of California and now wood 
technologist for the West Coast Lumber Bu- 
reau. As the car rolled swiftly along the 
road, the eyes of the foresters were on the trees 
and the undergrowth. 


Recognize Many Curious Species 


In thickets where there was alder, they 
would see the accompanying vine maple, hazel 
and cascara, known to mountaineers as “bar- 
berry,” because bear appear to know its me- 
dicinal qualities. There were spirea, syringa, 
sallal forming a carpet for firs, and every- 
where ferns from the delicate maidenhair to 
sword ferns, and brakes high enough to top 
a man on horseback. 

“This is my first visit,’ said Fritz. ‘“‘There’s a 
curious thing, that plant growing in the shade, with 
fuzzy stem and leaves spreading from the top like 
an umbrella. Tell me what it is.” “Oh, keep away 
from that,” said Art. “That’s devil’s club. One of 
those spines, if embedded in your flesh, would cause 
trouble.” 

“T see a pine,” said Fritz. “It’s white pine. Each 
fascicle has five needles.”” ‘‘That’s right; we have it,” 
said Art. “The needles help tell the story; also the 
cones. If you're in doubt, you can get some inter- 
esting data on identification by taking a cross section 
of the leaf and looking at the resin ducts. There are 
always important and distinctive features to be found 
there.”’ 

Fritz pointed" out an evergreen with graceful, 
drooping branches. Art explained that during the 
year there was so much snow that the weight of it 
caused the branches to bend downward. “Conditions 
are Alpine, certainly,’’ continued Fritz. “I recognize 
that tree. It is Alaska cedar (Chamaecyparis nootka- 
tensis)—a rare tree, extremely valuable. I see it 
here on all sides. Some of it is going to waste. What 
a treasure a piece of that tree would be to many a 
forest enthusiast.” 

Art pointed out a mountain hemlock (Tsuga_ mer- 
tensiana), remarking that it could be easily identified 
at a distance by its top which invariably makes a 
graceful droop, in ‘sharp contrast with Douglas fir, 
which always stands straight up. 


’ 


Knowledge of Nature a Joy 


The two scientists were in glee, as they 
caught familiar trees among the evergreens— 
lovely fir (Abies amabilis), noble fir (Abies 
mobilis), Alpine fir (Abies lasiocarpa), lodge- 
pole pine (Pinus Murrayana), and a dozen oth- 
ers in this habitat of conifers. One of the 
foresters remarked: 


Every time I come on a trip like this I feel well 
repaid for having studied forestry. The study of den- 
drology, silviculture and allied branches has taught 
me how to recognize the many species of trees in this 
country, as well as to anticipate the species and type 
of forest which train, automobile or trail should pass 
through on any journey in the vicinity. This knowl- 
edge adds to one’s enjoyment. For example, after we 
left Tacoma and the road took us up the slopes of the 
mountain, I knew without ever having been there that 
I should see not only the great numbers of Douglas 
fir, hemlock, spruce and red cedar, but a number of 
other species less widely known. Even better than 
having only a knowledge of forestry is to possess in 
addition a working knowledge of general botany, geol- 
ogy and zoology. The man who has all these is to 
be envied. Not only can he then recognize trees and 
flowers, rocks and_ formations, insects, birds and 
animals, but he can also interpret what has happened 


before and what is going on at present, in the forest 
or in the rocks. 


Alaska Cedar Beautiful and Rare 


Mr. Fritz made the following comment, of 
practical value, as a result of his observa- 
tions: 

Our trip has also shown us that this is a real tree- 
growing country; and that Nature, given only half a 
chance, will do very well in serving man and will re- 
place the forest he has cut. But (and it is a big 
*But’’), We can also see, only too often, how nature 
refuses to be abused, -especially where recurring fires 
are permitted to run. En route to the park are abun- 





Peterpiperism 
Prize Winners 


The judges charged with the re- 
sponsibility of selecting the Peter- 
piperism prize winners for August 
faced a somewhat difficult task, as 
practically all the Peterpiperisms 
submitted were meritorious and many 
of them were based on the same gen- 
eral idea. Repairing, remodeling, 
reconstruction, redwood, roofers, rot 
resisting etc., were some of the words 
most frequently used, and every one 
of them conveys a helpful merchan- 
dising thought. 

After due deliberation, the prizes 
have been awarded as follows: 


First prize—$5 : Roy W. Den- 
niston, Denniston & Partridge 
Co., Newton, Iowa. 


Second prize—$3: E. M. 
Hiatt, Malcolm Lumber & Coal 
Co., Malcolm, Neb. 

Third prize—$2: H. D. Ho- 
back, York, Neb. 


Five prizes of $1 each are 
awarded to: A. K. McCampbell, 
Willapa Lumber Co., Raymond, 
Wash., Lloyd A. Milliken, Hum- 
boldt Redwood Co., Owosso, 
Mich.; R. H. Pearse, Jr., W. I. 
McKee Lumber Co., Quincy, 
Ill.; Ralph R. Steele, San Lean- 
dro, Calif.; F. M. Smith, Lum- 
ber Producers Exchange, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


The Peterpiperism contest con- 
tinues with the same cash prizes 
being offered, the letter for Septem- 
ber on which Peterpiperisms are to 
be constructed being “M.” See page 
69 for details, and be sure to read 
the Peterpiperisms that are printed 
each week in the classified advertis- 
ing pages of the American LumsBer- 
MAN. 











dant evidence of young growth; and in the park is 
luxuriant old growth. 

Retailers at Paradise Inn were treated to a wood 
that no doubt is new to them. It is the yellow or 
Alaska cedar. It is a very close relative of the Port 
Orford cedar, and is found only sparingly in the 
United States. However, there is a considerable 
amount in Rainier national park. Where a new road 
was cut through a forest of this cedar, it could be 
identified by the odor of its freshly-cut wood. It is a 
distinctive odor. I observed with regret that unfor- 
tunately about thirty years ago a fire killed a large 
body of this timber along the road, and the giant dead 
trees still stand. ; 

The hotel company at Paradise Inn has cut much 
of it for timbers for the ornate, rustic interior, and 
for tables, chairs and other furniture. Some of this 
rare cedar has been left “in the round,” bleached and 
weathered to a soft gray. Other specimens have been 
sawed and surfaced, revealing a remarkable wood— 
close-grained, lemon yellow, and soft—the kind of 
wood a cabinet worker would delight in working. 


Open North Carolina Operation 


Ropspinsvitte, N. C., Sept. 6—An event of 
great importance to this section was the open- 
ing here recently of the large new mill of the 
Bemis Lumber Co., which will convert into 
lumber its virgin timber holding in the Snow- 
bird section of Graham County. There: are in 
this untouched forest 40,000 acres, 13,000 
acres belonging to the Bemis company, 20,000 
to the Gennett Lumber Co., and 7,000 to the 
Champion Fibre Co. In addition to these hard- 
wood lands, the Bemis Lumber Co. owns in fee 
10,000 acres purchased from the Buffalo Realty 
Co. 

Last year the Bemis Lumber Co. completed 
the construction of fourteen miles of railroad 
leading from Topton to Robbinsville, known 
as the Graham County Railroad. Employees’ 
residences, modernly equipped in every respect, 
were then erected, and early this year a start 
was made on the sawmill. It contains an 8-foot 
band mill and a 6-foot horizontal resaw. It is 
equipped with a machine shop 60 feet wide and 
100 feet long, where all mechanical work for 
the Graham County Railroad and the Buffalo 
Snowbird Co.’s railroad is handled, in addi- 
tion to that for the band mill. 

The lumber sorting shed is connected with 
the yard by concrete roadways, hauling being 
_done by tractors and stacking by machine. The 
operation was designed and constructed by 
Charles B. Sewell. 

The Buffalo Snowbird Co. is owned on a 
50-50 basis by the Bemis Lumber Co. and the 
Champion Fibre Co., and was organized for 
the purpose of hauling the Bemis company’s 
logs and byproducts and the Champion con- 
cern’s pulpwood. The railroad is five miles 
long, and will be extended as the timber is 
consumed. The Gennett Lumber Co.’s timber 
will also be manufactured in or near Robbins- 
ville, as well as that of the Champion Fibre 
Co.’s, giving employment to upward of a 
thousand men. 

Officers of the Bemis Lumber Co. are H. C. 
Bemis, president; L, C. Bemis, vice president; 
L. A. Dindinger, secretary-treasurer, all of 
Robbinsville. 


THE income from Pennsylvania State forests 
during the last twenty-seven years amounts 
to $638,691.59, of which $375,034.10 was de- 
posited in the State school fund. During 1925 
and 1926 the forest income was $119,367.92. 
From the sale of major forest products, such 
as lumber, mine props, ties, poles, posts and 
cordwood, the sum of $67,183.65 was realized. 
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The Genesis of a 


Veteran of the Forest 


The growth of a tree from the time the seed goes tumbling to the 
ground until the forest patriarch has reached its maximum and entered 
its decline is a picture of direct financial interest to the lumberman. 
In the life of every tree there must be a time when it can be most profit- 
ably logged, a time when it is still too small to pay its way through 
the mill, and a time when as a veteran it begins to cumber the ground 
by increasing in value too slowly to pay the carrying charges. 

The Forest Products Laboratory and the Lake States Forest Experi- 
ment Station recently made studies of the relation of lumber values to 
tree diameters by analyzing the product of hundreds of logs and trees 
of all sizes at mills in northern Wisconsin and Michigan. From these 
data it is possible to visualize the development of a tree from one 
diameter class to another by computing the volume and value at each 
stage of growth. A good example for such a “composite” study is the 
hard maple of the Great Lakes region, whose life history is portrayed 
in the accompanying table. 


Grades, Volume, and Value of Lumber in Typical Hard Maple Tree 
at Different Sizes 











Volume Percent of lumber by grades— Total Average 
Diam. of tree value of value of 
in in lumber um 
inches board FAS Sel. No.1C No2C No3C in tree in tree 
feet Per M 
9 35 er 6 8.2 12.3 78.9 $ 0.79 $22.57 
10 65 ais 1.2 9.6 13.5 75.7 1.54 23.64 
11 88 4 1.7 10.9 14.5 72.5 2.18 24.83 
12 115 9 2.1 12.3 15.3 69.4 3.00 26.05 
13 144 1.4 2.8 13.7 15.8 66.3 3.94 27.37 
14 176 2.3 3.2 15.1 16.0 63.4 5.06 28.74 
15 206 3.2 3.6 16.4 16.2 60.6 6.20 30.08 
16 240 4.1 4.2 17.7 16.1 57.9 7.55 31.47 
17 282 5.0 4.7 18.8 16.1 55.4 9.23 32.74 
18 321 5.8 5.2 20.3 15.9 52.8 10.94 34.07 
19 359 6.6 5.6 21.8 15.8 50.2 12.70 35.37 
20 403 7.5 6.0 23.1 15.7 47.7 14.77 36.66 
21 447 8.3 6.6 24.3 15.5 45.3 16.95 37.93 
22 487 9.1 7.1 25.5 15.3 43.0 19.06 39.14 
23 527 10.0 7.6 26.6 15.0 40.8 21.27 40.37 
24 572 10.9 8.1 27.6 14.6 38.8 23.76 41.54 
25 610 11.8 8.6 28.7 14.1 36.8 26.07 42.73 
26 652 12. 8.8 28.8 14.1 36.2 28.08 43.06 


Grade values figured on basis of: FAS, $80; Sel., $70; No. 1C, $57; No. 2C, $53; 
No 3C, $17. 

Let us examine this tree, taking it apart and putting it together several 
times as it grows from 9 to 26 inches in diameter breast high, keeping a 
close eye to its volume and value development with the idea of finding 
a clue as to when it would offer the most satisfactory financial return. 


First Few Decades of Life 


For the first several decades of its life this tree was like an Airedale 
pup—all limbs and no body; branches, which cause the knots in boards, 
enveloped almost the entire bole so that there was practically no clear 
lumber: Then it began to cast off some of the lowermost branches from 
its trunk and to cover up the scars of adolescence with new layers of 
clear wood. Year after year this process continued, but the clearing 
of the trunk of limbs and the production of clear wood are slow, for 
the table shows that when the tree was 9 inches in diameter or about 
75 vears old, 79 percent of its entire volume was made up of No. 3 
common, the poorest grade of hardwood lumber, which is worth only 
one-fifth as much as FAS, the best grade. A similar condition obtained 
while it was growing from 9 to 12 inches in diameter. At 14 inches, or 
about 115 years, its majority seems to have been reached, for a recog- 
nizable amount of material good enough to grade FAS and selects 
appeared, accompanied by a corresponding decrease in the percentage 
of lower grades; the volume had increased to five times and the total 
value to six times what they were when the tree was 9 inches in diam- 
eter, while the average value ot the lumber a thousand feet had in- 
creased from $22.57 to $28.74, or 67 percent of the value finally reached. 

As the seasons came and went, growth deposited ring after ring of 
wood around the bole, clear below the lowest whorl of limbs but “shot 
full” of knot holes above. Natural pruning, due to competition for 
light with other trees, continued; the first limbs appeared farther and 
farther from the ground, and the clear length of the hole stretched 
upward. 


Volume Had Doubled 


Reference to the table again shows that at 19 inches in diameter, or 
about 150 years of age, the volume had doubled over what it was at 14 
inches; the No. 1 common and better now made up a noticeable part 
of the entire tree; the No. 3 common, although amounting to 180 feet 
in all, came to only 50 percent of the total volume as compared to 63 
percent at the 14-inch diameter; and the average value of the lumber 
showed a further increase of $6.63 to a total of $35.37 a thousand. 

From 19 to 25 inches both the quantitative and-the qualitative devel- 


——.. 


By R. D. Garver, Forester, 
U. S. Forest Products Laboratory, 
Forest Service, Madison, Wis. 


opment of the tree were good. The volume nearly doubled, FAS in- 
creased from 6.6 percent to 11.8 percent, selects from 5.6 percent to 8.6 
percent, No. 1 common from 21.8 percent to 28.7 percent, while No, 2 
common and No. 3 common decreased a corresponding amount. The 
value of the tree is now $26.07—about thirty-three times what it was 
at 9 inches in diameter, and the average value of the lumber a thousand 
has increased about 89 percent, or from $22.57 to $42.73. 

At 26 inches in diameter, or at the age of about 250 years, the tree 
graduated into the veteran class, still alive and growing, it is true, but 
showing signs of a decline in the rate of increase in volume and 
value. Data are not available to complete the picture to the time decay 
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Successive stages in the veteran's development—These views of the 
maple at successive diameters are the artist’s attempt to show-the way 
nature constructs a tree. At 2 inches in diameter there was practically 
no clear material in the bole. At 9 inches new growth was covering 
the scars of limbs discarded by natural pruning. At 14 inches clear 
lengths of material were present and the lowest limbs were growing 
more than a log length from the ground. At 26 inches the pruning 
process was complete, and the veteran was ready to yield material 

better by five times than that produced at 9 inches in diameter. 


becomes victorious and the tree rots down, but a walk through the 
woods will show the successive stages and senility in trees that have 
passed their prime. 

If, then, one were asked to draw the outstanding lesson from the 
quantitative and qualitative development of the tree, it would be: Check 
your production cost against the value of the lumber from each sized 
tree before you cut it. If you do not, you may be a party to waste; 
for to cut a tree during a period of growth in which it does not pay 
its way wastes both capital and wood. 


Botanical and Trade Names of Wood 


(Continued from Page 41) 


understanding and to reduce the opportunities for misrepresenta- 
tion and fraud. When a trade name is applied to only a single 
species of wood or to a group of species that are for commercial 
purposes identical, sales contracts and agreements are simplified 
and possibilities of dispute are reduced toa minimum. At the same 
time this sort of nomenclature opens up opportunities for the ex- 
ploitation of each species on its own merits and under its own name. 
A misnamed wood is hardly in better case than a wood with no 
name at all. As trade extension becomes better organized it is to 
be expected that advantage oftener will be taken of the qualities 
peculiar to the various species. Then it will be the aim of the 
merchandiser to adopt a distinctive trade name for his species and 
push its sale under that name. This practice certainly is as readily 
applicable to the selling of wood as to the selling of many other 
commodities that have little except their attractive names to rec- 
ommend them to the consuming public. 
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Associations Plans and Activities 


gept. 13—Roofers Manufacturers’ Club, Columbus, 
Ga. Meeting at plant of H. Dixon Smith 
(Inc.). 

Sept. 14—Plywood Manufacturers’ 
Palmer House, Chicago. 

Sept. 14—National Lumber Exporters’ Association, 
Palmer House, Chicago. Semiannual. 

sept. 14—Hardwood Interior Trim Manufacturers’ 
Association, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Fall 
meeting. 

Sept. 15—American Walnut Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. Meeting at Association’s office, 616 
South Michigan *Avenue, Chicago. 

Sept. 15-16—National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual, 


Sept. 17—East Texas Mill Managers’ Association, 
Lumbermen’s Club, Houston, Tex. 


Sept. 20—Alabama-West Florida Mill Managers’ 
Association, Kaul Lumber Co., Tuskegee, Ala, 


Sept. 23—Regional meeting Southwestern Kansas 
and Oklahoma Panhandle dealers. Liberal, Kan. 


Association, 


Oct. 1—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Central 
and Northern sections, Dallas, Tex. Special 
meeting. 


Oct. 6—Empire State Forest Products Association, 
Syracuse, N, Y. Headquarters, Hotel Onondaga; 
meetings, College of Forestry Building, Annual. 


Oct. 13-14—National Association of Wooden Box 
Manufacturers, Roosevelt Hotel, New York 
City. Semiannual. 


Oct. 22.—Louisiana Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Baton Rouge, La. 

Oct. 25-27—Southern Logging Association, Roose- 
velt Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual. 

Oct. 28-29—Alabama Lumber & Building Material 
Association, Battle House, Mobile, Ala. Annual. 


Nov. 8-9—Florida Lumber & Millwork Association, 
Columbus Hotel, Miami, Fla. Quarterly meet- 
ing. 


Nov. 9-10-11—Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, Col- 
umbus Hotel, Miami, Fla. Annual, 


Nov. 10-12—California Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, piesaneste Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Annual, 


Nov. 14—Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen, 
Portland Hotel, Portland, Ore. Semiannual 
meeting board of directors. 


Nov. 16—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Jacksonville, Fla. Semiannual. 


Nov. 16-17—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, 
Ga. Annual, 


National Hardwood Program‘ 


The program for the thirtieth annual con- 
vention of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association, to be held Sept. 15 and 16 at the 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, has been prepared and 
calls particular attention to the fact that the 
entire schedule will be based on daylight 
saving time and out of town members are ad- 
vised to set their watches accordingly. 

The registration will begin on Thursday 
morning at 9:30 o’clock, followed by a recep- 
tion to members and guests at 10:30 a. m. in 
the Louis XIV room. The first business ses- 
sion will be called to order at 11 o’clock in the 
Gold room, with an address of welcome by 
Everett A. Thornton, president of the Lumber- 
men’s Club of Chicago. This will be followed 
by the address of President Ben C. Currie, of 
the Hardwood Association, and the annual re- 
port of Frank F, Fish, secretary-treasurer. 
Lloyd Maxwell, president of the Williams & 
Cunnyngham Co., will deliver an address on 
“Can the Right Publicity Help the Lumber In- 
dustry ?” ; 

The Friday afternoon session will begin at 
o'clock with a report of the sales code com- 
mittee, by W. H. Lear, chairman. This will be 
followed by a better merchandising conference 
confined to manufacturers and wholesalers of 
hardwoods, all of whom are invited to attend 
and participate in the discussions. W. M. Rit- 
ter, president of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Institute will make an address, as will Charles 
A. Goodman, president of the National-Ameri- 
can Wholesale Lumber Association; Harry E. 
Christiansen, president of the Northern Whole- 
sale Hardwood Lumber Association, and F. K. 
Bissell, president, Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association. Other speak- 
ers at the conference will include Charles H. 
Barnaby, John I. Shafer, M. W. Stark, Max D. 


Miller, Walter E. Chamberlin, Horace F. 
Taylor, J. B. Edwards, John W. McClure, R. 


C. Stimson, Ed. C. Schoen, and G. A. Vangs- . 


ness. 

The annual complimentary banquet, accom- 
panied by select entertainment, tendered to the 
members and invited guests of the association, 
will be held on Thursday evening in the Gold 
room of the Congress Hotel, at 7 o'clock. 

The first Friday business session will begin 
at 9:30 o’clock with the appointment of a com- 
mittee on nominations. This will be followed 
by a report of the committee on officers’ re- 
ports and by an address by John H. Kirby, 
chairman of the Central Committee on Lumber 
Standards. Oliver M. Krebs, chairman, will 
then report for the inspection rules committee. 
At the Friday afternoon session there will be 
discussion of the report of this committee. 
Officers and directors will then be elected. A 
complimentary dinner and vaudeville will be 
held Friday evening in the Gold room of the 
hotel at 7 o’clock. 

It is stated that because of the large attend- 
ance which is expected and because of the im- 
portant business that will be transacted, no pro- 
vision has been made for the entertainment 
of the ladies. 





Tree Protected From Lightning 


WatTERForRD, Wis., Sept. 6—The famous 
poem of Joyce Kilmer’s, “Trees,” which me- 
morializes this piece of God’s handiwork, is 
thoroughly subscribed to by Henry Huening, 
Chicago attorney, who has done all he could 
to keep a stately hickory tree on his summer 











Mr. and Mrs. Henry Huening, of Chicago, end 
hickory tree that has been insured against 
destruction by use of lightning rod 


home property protected from the lightning. 

A lightning rod firm sought to sell him pro- 
tection for his summer home near here. He 
shook his head negatively. But his eye rested 
on the hickory tree, and he said, “Put them on 
the tree. I could build another house but I 
couldn’t grow another tree like that in my 
lifetime.” 

The company ran a cable up the length of 
the tree for the lightaing rod and firmly 
grounded it. If anything happens to the tree, 
Mr. Huening has the satisfaction of knowing 
he did all he could to protect it. He and his 
wife are shown sitting under the tree. on the 
bench he fashioned himself. 


Tennessee Convention Date 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Sept. 6.—Announce- 
ment is made by the Tennessee Retail Lumber 
& Millwork Dealers’ Association that the dates 
originally set for holding the 1928 convention 
have been changed to Feb. 14, 15 and 16, which 
now will not conflict with the Wisconsin dates 
which have been moved forward to the fol- 
lowing week. At the same time there will be 
no conflict with the Illinois association, which 
will meet on Feb. 8, 9 and 10. 

The Tennessee association will meet in 1928 
in Chattanooga and besides an opportunity to 
see many of the sights of the city, the visitors 
will be able to observe the rapid development 
that is going on in Chattanooga territory. 


New California Date 


San Francisco, Cauir., Sept. 3—The Cali- 
fornia Retail Lumbermen’s Association an- 
nounces that its annual convention will be 
held on Nov. 10, 11 and 12 instead of Nov. 3, 
4 and 5, as originally announced. The Alex- 
andria Hotel will be the place and Los Angeles 
the city in which the convention will be held. 


Kansas-Oklahoma Regional Meeting 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 6—A _ regional 
meeting of the dealers in southwestern Kansas 
and the Oklahoma panhandle will be held at 
Liberal, Kan., Sept. 23, and the Texas asso- 
ciation also will be represented officially. The 
dealers of Liberal and Boise City, Okla., are 
making the arrangements for the meeting. 
E. E. Woods, secretary-manager, and possibly 
other officers of the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association will attend. 


Wholesalers for Proposal “C” 


New York, Sept. 6—Secretary W. W. 
Schupner, of the National American Whole- 
sale Lumber Association, has. announced that 
his organization is in favor of the adoption 
of the new homewood grading rules known 
as Proposal “C.” In his announcement Mr. 
Schupner says: 


The National-American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion believes that Proposal “‘C,” to be voted upon 
at the coming convention of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association at Chicago, merits the favorable 
consideration of lumber wholesalers for two reasons, 
viz: (1) It is a necessary step on the part of the 
various interests in their effort to bring about an 
acceptable single standard of inspection; and (2) that 
the adoption of the proposal will be a constructive 
step in the relations between manufacturers and 
wholesalers. 


In communicating with the membership of the Na- 
tional-American Wholesale Lumber Association, Pres- 
ident Charles A. Goodman says: “The National- 
American has always advocated a single universally 
acceptable standard for hardwood inspection and 
which, for years, the various interests have sought 
to accomplish. The result is the new standard rules 
as set forth in Proposal “‘C,” which are recommended 
by the inspection rules committee of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, the Hardwood Cou- 
sulting Committee, and the Central Committee on 
Lumber Standards, on all of which wholesalers are 
well represented. 


“Defeating this proposal will not settle the question 
of grading, but will reopen the whole matter, destroy- 
ing what we believe to be the most satisfactory result 
of years of cumulative and constructive effort. I think it 
would be most unfortunate to open the door to fur- 
ther agitation, which might result eventually in more 
radical changes than those now, proposed. The adop- 
tion of Proposal “C’’ will dispose of the subject on 
a basis recognized to be fair to all, and I believe 
favorable action will mean another progressive step 
in promoting the relations between manufacturers and 
wholesalers.”’ 





Ir 1S EXPECTED that the great new port at 
Antofagasta, Chile, now under construction, 
will be completed in 1929. 
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BY WIRE!! 


We can quote you 
specific authoriza- 
tions and rates on 
your properties by 
return wire at any 
time. We guaran- 
tee against extra 
assessments for ex- 
cessive losses. 
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Harvey W. Gilbert Lumber Co. 


WHOLESALE 


Yellow Pine 


AND 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


Railway and Industrial 
Trade a Specialty. 


Address Communications to 


Harvey W. Gilbert Lumber Co. 


Gilbert Building 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS, U. S.A. 

















~ Tote-Road 
and Trail 


Superbly illustrat- 
ed in colors by 
Oliver Kemp, and 
filled from cover 
to cover with 
songs of the saw 
and ax. 


$1.50 postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 


431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
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Club Discusses Football 

* Co_tumsus, Onto, Sept. 6.—The principal talk 
at the regular meeting of the Columbus Whole- 
sale Lumbermen’s Club, held at the Neil House, 
Sept. 6, was made by L. W. St. John, director 
of the department of physical education, men’s 
division, at the Ohio State University. The 
speaker upon this occasion was scheduled to 
have been Dr. J. W. Wilce, but he was called 
away at the last minute and Mr. St. John was 
substituted. A discussion, pertaining mostly to 
football lasted two hours after the luncheon 
was served. 

The club has arranged for a dinner at the 
Neil House, Nov. 19, after the Illinois-Ohio 
State football game. All visiting lumbermen 
are invited to attend. 


Evansville Club Fall Meet 

EvaANSVILLE, Inp., Sept. 6.—AIl arrangements 
have been made for the first fall meeting cf 
the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club to be held 
at the Vendome Hotel here on Sept. 13. Louis 
A. Holtman, of the Globe-Bosse-World Fur- 
niture Co., president of the club, is looking for 
a good attendance and following the business 
men’s luncheon, a good program will be given. 


Louisville Club Favors New Rules 

LoursvILLE, Ky., Sept. 6—The Louisville 
Hardwood Club at its meeting on Aug. 30 
went on record as favoring the new grading 
rules as promulgated by the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association, which will vote on 
the matter at the annual convention. 

William H. Nelson, chief inspector of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association was 





hour and a half. When it came to a vote of 
the Louisville club all of those voting voted in 
favor of the change, two organizations not 
voting, but their representatives indicating that 
their companies would probably favor the 
change. 

There were twenty-one hardwood men 
present at the meeting, including four con- 
cerns which are not members of the club. 


Play for Hoo-Hoo Championship 


ATLANTA, GA., Sept.'6.—The semi-finals in 
the annual tournament of the Atlanta Hoo-Hoo 
Club for the lumber golf championship of At- 
lanta were played last week at the West End 
Country Club. W. F. Metfivin, vice president 
of the Pine Plume Lumber Co., Montgomery, 
Ala., and manager of the company’s Atlanta 
branch, by defeating Rogers Sanders, W. B. 
Sanders Lumber Co., got into the semi-finals 
with Hinton Blackshear, Willingham-Tift Lum- 
ber Co., as his opponent, but lost this match 
to Mr. Blackshear. Mr. Blackshear had pre- 
viously defeated J. R. Patillo, Patillo Lumber 
Co. Jake Starr, Starr Lumber Co., defeated 
James Cochran, secretary of the Atlanta Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, and therefore en- 
tered the semi-finals against Mack Evans, Steel 
City Lumber Co., Birmingham, by virtue of Mr 
Evans’ defeat of W. B. Willingham, jr., Will- 
ingham-Tift Lumber Co., losing this match to 
Mr. Evans. In the finals to be played this 
week Mr. Blackshear will meet Mack Evans, the 
winner of this match to play Arthur Craig for 
the Hoo-Hoo championship. 


6é 9? 
Metamorphosed Trees”’ Attract 
LixncoLn, Nes., Sept. 6.—Visitors to Crete, 

Neb., rarely overlook the opportunity to visit 

the wonderful garden surrounding the home 

















“Metamorphosed Trees” adorning garden of |. J. Prucha at Crete, Neb. 


in Louisville, and discussed the proposed 
changes and explained the workings, going 
over tests that have been made in all sections 
of the country, and comparing these tests. It 
was explained that the new rules would be 
merely a simplification of the old rules, and 
really would work no advantage to anyone 
other than that removing opportunity for mis- 
takes and misunderstandings. 

¢ The matter was discussed for more than an 


of V. J. Prucha and marvel at the “metamor- 
phosed trees” which it contains. These trees— 
cedars—have through long trimming and train- 
ing been made to assume the shape of animals 
and form a veritable circus parade. First 
comes the inevitable jumbo elephant, followed 
by a camel, Paul Revere on his faithful steed, 
a peacock, a setter scenting game, and a rabbit. 
All the “pieces” are very well done and fully 
merit the great attention they are attracting. 
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One Little Spot 


I'd rather have one little spot 

Where I could come, could come or not, 
Than have a place I had to stay, 

Or ask to come, or keep away. 

Some fellows dream of mansions tall, 
But that’s not my idea at all. 

A stretching park, a castle fine, 

Is their desire. Well, here is mine: 


A house, it may be just a shack, 

It may be only-tamarack, 

With windows looking east and west 
So I can get the sunshine best, 

A shingle roof when day is gone 
To hear the raindrops beat upon, 

A hearth of brick, an open grate, 

A place to smoke and sit up late. 


I want to have some water near, 

A blue, blue lake, a brooklet clear, 

A river winding to the sea, 

Perhaps a pond would do for me. 

There must be leaves upon the ground, 
The house must have some flow’rs around, 
Some bushes standing like a screen, 

Some trees to spread their ceiling green. 


Inside that house there must be some 
Who will be glad to see me come, 

A wife, I hope, with children blest, 
And, if not that, at least a guest. 
There must be laughter, must be love, 
There must be faith in God above, 
And Ill be rich, if rich or not, 
Because I have one little spot. 


We See b’ the Papers 


When better money is made, 
will spend it. 


It looks like the Smith vote would be large. 
if all the Smiths vote. 

Go west young man is good advice, 
you happen to be an aviator. 

Perhaps these prevailing winds from the 
west may be due to some of our western sena- 
tors. 


After Mr. Rickard gets through with Phila- 
delphia and Chicago, there are still the county 
fairs. 


No, we are not going to the fight. 
endeavor to catch Mr. 
the radio. 


The wooden White House is 140 years old, 
and if that isn’t building to last we don’t know 
what is. 


If Mr. Dempsey doesn’t came back it won’t 
be because he didn’t have a long enough run- 
ning start. 


If Nature had to have them, why not have 
made office boys malaria carriers instead of 
mosquitoes ? 

As Chicago understands it, if it makes us 
look good it’s history, if it makes us look bad 
it’s propaganda. 

It is too bad that Henry Ford didn’t always 
think everything over as carefully as he has 
the new Ford car. 


There are plenty of presidential possibili- 
ties, but what the party managers would like 
to find is a probability. 

Mr. Hughes may think he is too old to run 
for the presidency, but not too old to take it 
if he can win in a walk. 


Mr. Rickard seems to have gotten his idea of 
a ringside seat from some fellow who has 
been selling suburban lots. 


Mr. Hoover has always been noted as a re- 
lief worker, and he might afford some to the 
other candidates right now by not choosing. 

The jingoes used to have us all worked up, 
but we are not as much worried about this in- 
vasion by European airplanes as we used to be. 


someone else 


unless 


We shall 
Dempsey’s thud over 








While Chicago has both Bill Thompson and 
the Dempsey-Tunney fight this year, let us not 
forget that we came through the big fire all 
right. 


Shavings 

When Daddy’s making something in 
The shop, a shelf, or box, or bin, 
Whenever Daddy takes his plane 

To smooth a board he wants to stain, 
He calls to me, and lets me know. 
Then right out to the shop I go 

And sit beside the bench or wall 

To catch the shavings when they fall. 


And, oh, how beautiful they are! 
The plane will often go so far, 
Before the curling shaving breaks 

In two, about a mile it makes. 

And other times it just choo-choos 
And makes the cutest curly-cues! 
They’re almost good enough to eat, 
They look so clean and smell so sweet. 


But when he gets his planing done 
Is when we really have the fun. 
He twists the shavings in my hair 
And says that children used to wear 
Their hair like that long, long ago 
Before their mothers bobbed it so. 
He says he wishes little girls 

Still went around with golden curls. 


Something That Will Last 


A man must work and earn his board, 
Yes, if he likes his work or not, 
And I would never ask the Lord 
Exception from the common lot. 
My hands are not too nice to soil, 
My blood too blue, my brain too vast; 
But, Lord, I ask you, let me toil 
At something that I know will last. 


I like to think, when I am gone, 
I’ll leave some handiwork behind, 
A bed the weary rests upon, 
A shelter that the lonely find. 
I like to think I took the tree, 
I sawed the plank, I made the mast, 
That I, upon the land or sea, 
Shall leave men something that will last. 


I know I could not be content, 
However high it heaped my till, 
If what I did today was meant 
To die tonight, as some things will. 
I'll labor with a smiling face, 
If I can think, when I have passed, 
The world will be a better place 
Because of something that will last. 


Better Days 
The friends I knew in better days !— 
I’m rather glad that they are gone, 
Before they knew what troubled ways 
My weary feet would fall upon. 
They knew me when I had my team, 
And had my house all sealed and fine, 
And had my youth, and had a dream 
Of bossing men and owning pine. 


But now my house is just a shack, 
And now my grub is purty plain, 
And now I walk the railroad track 
In spring or fall, in sun or rain. 
I took a contract up the crick, 
The year we hadn’t any snow; 
One horse was hurt, and one took sick— 
But none of them will ever know. 


A few old friends have traveled west, 
And some are scattered here and there, 

And I suppose they’ve never guessed 
How bent my back, how gray my hair. 

Now people smile and crack their jokes, 
But I’m content in lots of ways: 

I know that somewhere there are folks 
Who knew me in my better days. 


' tomer,ormoneyback. Over- 


for Good Lumber 


call Virginia 0200 


Guaranteed according to 
Ass’n rules, with satisfac- 
tion to you and your cus- 


night delivery within 100 
miles on orders wired or 
phoned our expense before 
noon. Over 200 million ft. of 
lumber and flooring car- 
riedin Bartholomew’s new 
steam heated warehouse 
to supply you quickly. Earl Bartholomew 


LOOK THESE ITEMS OVER:— 

OAK AND MAPLE FLOORING — carloads from mill, 
quick local shipments from Chicago. 

TENN. ROUGH CEDAR BOARDS — A.D. or K. D. 
Rough or dressed. 

AROMATIC RED CEDAR LININGS — Kiln dried, 
packed in heavy cartons, free. 

KILN DRIED PHILLIPINE MAHOGANY — Rough, 
long lengths, all thicknesses, at low prices. 

KILN DRIED SOUTHERN HARDWOODS — Ash, 
gum, poplar, etc. 


Flooring shipped direct from mill, or locally from Chicago. 
Any quantity, canes anywhere. Wire our expense 
or ™ es. 








Phone Virgima 0200 


New Address—3403 West 48th Place, Chicago. 
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Master 
Primeless :s Putty 


Made especially for the 
Sash and Door Trade 


Master Primeless Putty is a proven pro- 
duct of exceptional merit. Write for our 
trial order, sold on approval proposition. 


Exclusive Putty Makers for Forty Years 
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ASH - BASSWOOD 
BIRCH-SOFT ELM 

HARD MAPLE-OAK-SPRUCE 
WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 
“Sure Fi” MAPLE AND 

BIRCH FLOORING 

WHITE CEDAR PRODUCTS 


Foster-Latimer 
MELLEN, = T umber Co. 


Rotary Cvt 
Northern 
Veneers 


FURNITURE manufacturers and factory 

buyers who insist on having high quay 
veneers should send us their orders. e are 
specialists in Northern Veneers. 


We also manufacture Northern Pine, - o~ 
Hemlock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath and 
Shingles, which we ship in straight cars and 
cargoes or mixed with our “Peerless Brand” 
Rock Maple, Beech or Birch Flooring. 


Get Our Prices, 


The Northwestern Cooperage | 


Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 
Chicago Office: 1331 Monadnock Block 








MapleFlooring 


Members of 


















The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 


Mill Dept., MUNISING, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 


Hemlock * Hardwood 


Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Northern Forest Products 











Remember 
Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding Celling, Flooring, 
— Shooks from SAGINAW. . 
Western White Pine and Idaho White 
































Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 

17 17 
VON PLATEN -FOX COMPANY 
Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Manufacturers of 17 different species 

of Northern Hardwoods 
1 17 
MAI yoo ttre terrtnpetn ony metieen 


lands” by Henry Solon Graves tells how. $2.50, 
id. American Lumberman, 431 So. Dear- 
St., Chicago, Ill. 





The Bureau of Agricultural Economics points 
out that the general level of farm prices ad- 
vanced during August from 130 percent to 132 
percent of pre-war level. At 132 the index is 
1 point below a year ago. The continued ad- 
vance in corn, cotton, flaxseed, hogs, beef 
cattle, veal calves, eggs and wool accounted 
for the 2-point rise in the farm price index. 
The advance in corn prices, however, was in- 
sufficient to offset the declines in all other 
grains and the grains index declined 1 point. 
Advances in most of the meat animals ac- 
counted for a 5-point rise in this index, which 
is still eight points below a year ago. 


Importance of Radio Broadcasting 


Approximately 90,000,000 of the 1,000,000,000 
persons living within the world’s constant radio 
reception area receive radio broadcast programs 
in some form, according to a report on po- 
tential markets for receiving sets submitted by 
Lawrence D. Batson, of the electrical equip- 
ment division, Department of Commerce. 

Mr. Batson states that 18,000,000 receiving 
sets are now in use. He estimates that 200,- 
000,000 sets would be required to service all 
of the people within the constant reception 
area on a basis of five members to each fam- 
ily. Fifty-seven foreign countries now main- 
tain regular broadcast service, with Canada, 
Cuba, Russia, Sweden, Australia, Germany, 
United Kingdom, Argentina and Mexico rank- 
ing first in order of number of broadcasting 
stations maintained and regularly operated. 

According to Mr. Batson, radio broadcasting 
has attained as great importance in international, 
national and family life abroad as it has in 
the United States, all circumstances consid- 
ered, and has now been recognized by all of 
the principal foreign governments as an im- 
portant means of disseminating entertainment, 
information and instruction. 


United States Exports Show Increase 


Exports of lumber and timber products from 
the United States for the first seven months 
of this year were valued at $98,498,804. In- 
creases occurred, compared with the same 
period last year, in most of the principal ex- 
port items. 

Douglas fir lumber exports reached a total 
of 377,847,000 feet and Douglas fir sawed tim- 
ber 296,541,000 feet for the seven months this 
year. For the same period last year Douglas 
fir lumber exports totaled 436,552,000 feet and 
sawed timber 310,752,000 feet. 

Southern pine comparative totals are: For 
1927, lumber 451,263,000 feet and timber 111,- 
220,000 feet; for 1926, lumber 338,141,000 feet 
and timber 79,423,000 feet. 

Exports of other softwood lumber except 
cedar increased over 1926. The total export of 
all kinds of softwood lumber for the seven 
months this year was 1,286,550,000 feet, a 
slight gain over the 1,178,910,000 feet for the 
same period of 1926. 

Hardwood lumber export gains continued in 
July and the seven months’ total was 240,397,- 
000 feet. For the same period last year the 
total was 204,856,000 feet. All hardwood lum- 
ber species separately shown, with the excep- 
tion of gum and mahogany, had an increased 
export over last year. Oak lumber shipments 
abroad totaled 125,643,000 feet, against 102,- 
506,000 feet last year, while wagon oak plank 
this year totaled 3,233,000 feet, against 758,000 
feet for the first seven months last year. 

The total value of cooperage exports for 
the first seven months this year was $6,322,907, 
an increase of $120,000 over those for the 
same period of 1926. Box shooks exported 
were valued at $2,278,000 or about $465,000 
lower than last year. 

Exports of American doors for the first 


* seven months of 1927 numbered 1,289,971, with 


a value of $2,294,258. Last year’s shipments 
were 877,076 doors, valued at $1,646,818. 

Total values of lumber and wood imports up 
to the end of July this year were $52,913,141, 
approximately $4,000,000 less than for the first 
seven months of 1926. 


Encourage Trading Within the Empire 

A. E. Boadle, lumber trade commissioner, 
London, has transmitted the following to the 
Department of Commerce: 

Wooden frames containing posters showing the 
various commodities produced by the British Empire 
have been placed outside many of the Government 
buildings in London. The posters, which are of an 
artistic nature, are supplied by the Empire Market. 
ing Board and constitute one phase of the campaign 
being carried on to encourage trading within the 
empire. 

The first of the series of posters illustrated food- 
stuffs, fruit, groceries etc., and the second, which 
has just made its appearance, is concerned witb lum- 
ber and lumber products. 


Status of the Coal Strike 

A survey of conditions in the unionized bi- 
tuminous fields, the results of which are pub- 
lished in a bulletin by the department of natural 
resources of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States discloses the fact that the miners’ 
strike is dragging on toward the establishment 
of a record for length with little disturbance 
to industry as a whole. 

The bulletin points out that the strike is 
likely to be the longest in the nation’s series 
of strikes in both the hard and soft coal fields. 
The present strike has differed from other 
strikes mainly in that there has been prac- 
tically no derangement of industry, a lesser 
degree of violence, while at the same time there 
has been “little alarm on the part of the gen- 
eral public. 

An interesting development of the present 
strike, it is observed, is the tendency toward 
splitting into a series of sectional controversies, 
while in former suspensions a national aspect 
has been maintained. 

Consumers’ stocks on. July 1 amounted to 
62,000,000 tons, or a fifty-four days’ supply. 
In this connection the bulletin says: “Although 
existing stocks will indicate a comfortable re- 
serve for present requirements, the question 
remains whether the increased consumption 
will be supplied from production or from 
stocks. It must be borne in mind that most 
of the stocks are in the hands of individual 
consumers and will not be available to the gen- 
eral public.” 


Quebec to Auction Timber 


MontTREAL, QueE., Sept. 6.—Several thousand 
square miles of fine forest lands on the north 
shore, below Quebec City, will be offered at 
public auction by the Province of Quebec this 
coming autumn.. The sale grants cutting rights 
on Crown lands, but only 80 percent of the 
annual growth may be cut each year. Ar- 
rangements are also being made for sale of a 
number of small blocks in the Abitibi region, 
from 2 to 60 square miles, to provide for mills 
already established. The policy of the Govern- 
ment will be to provide for mills in existence, 
and those projected and approved, rather than 
encourage construction of new mills. Experi- 
ence has shown that reasonable encouragement 
to existing mills works out for forest preser- 
vation. This summer the provincial forestry 
department has had to face a considerable num- 
ber of fires, but because governmental and 
company forces codperated the fires never got 
serious headway. Several timber limits in the 
Abitibi region will be offered for lease early 
in October, according to an order-in-council, 
following suggestions of limit holders. For the 
present, no additional blocks will be leased in 
the Lake St. John district. Some agreement is 
to be worked out by which the mills in need 
of timber will be supplied on very good terms. 
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Tax Reduction Proposals 


All tentative proposals for reduction of taxes 
at the next session of Congress include a cut in 
the corporation income tax rate. The injustice 
of the present rate of 134 percent, representing 
an actual increase while all other factors have 
been reduced substantially is frankly conceded. 
Just how deep the corporation tax cut will be, 
however, remains to be worked out in the con- 
troversy that is certain to develop over further 
tax reduction with the meeting of the ways 
and means committee of the House on Oct. 31, 
and continue until a bill is finally passed by 
Congress. 

Indications point to an administration pro- 
gram for a reduction of approximately $300,- 
000,000. Republican spokesmen are quoted as 
favoring such a program and would include a 
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Closes September 30, 1927 


The letter for September is “M.” Each 
month the interest in piperisms is grow- 
ing. Every mail brings us examples of 
a new way of stating something about 
some interesting phase of the lumber 
business, or home building. It is grati- 
fying to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to 
know that a good many lumber dealers 
are using these piperisms in their own 
advertisements, running a contest in 
their own local papers. 


Please remember that each piperism 
must be a complete sentence, each word 
beginning with the same letter and must 
say something about wood, lumber, 
home building, or the lumber industry. 


There is no limit to the number any 
contestant can send in; send in several, 
it increases the opportunity for a prize. 


No employee of the American Lum- 
berman will be allowed to enter the 


contest. 
Prizes this month— 


Ore 
Second prize ........+++seseseeeeees .$3 
Third prize .......++++eeeeeeeeeeees .$2 
Five prizes, each..........eseeeee00--$1 


All entries must be addressed to Con- 
test Editor, AMERICAN ay 431 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl., 
plainly marked with the month of the 
contest, and must be in Contest Editor’s 
hands by the day the contest ends. 


See the Wanted and For Sale Depart- 
ments of this issue, and each succeeding 
week, for amusing and suggestive ex- 
amples of P. perisms. 


IP IP IRIS M 


corporation rate of 11 or 11% percent, a further 
reduction in surtax rates in all brackets, elim- 
ination of the Federal estate tax and possibly a 
further reduction in the automobile tax to 1% 
or 2 percent instead of the present 3 percent, 
provided it can be done within the limits set. 

Democratic spokesmen, on the other hand, are 
talking about a cut of $500,000,000 or more. 
They apparently would make the corporation 
tax 11 percent, eliminate the automobile tax 
altegether, as well as amusement and all other 
so-called nuisance taxes, cut surtax rates on 
incomes between $24,000 and $64,000, which are 





now said to bear a disproportionate rate and 
retain the 20 percent surtax maximum and the 
inheritance or estate tax. Likewise they pro- 
pose to make the exemptions for single men 
$2,000 and for married men $4,000. 


Still others, organized for the fight, would 
cut the corporation tax rate as low as 10 per- 
cent and abolish the inheritance tax. For ex- 
ample, the “tax reduction program” which the 
American Taxpayers’ League is circulating in 
pamphlet form calls for repeal of the inherit- 
ance tax, a corporation rate of 10 percent and 
a general overhauling of surtax rates, with the 
maximum placed at 15 percent or less. 

Business organizations that have studied the 
administrative features of the present laws 
want important reforms in existing practice. 
They would like a clear definition of “earned 
income,” also of exemptions and deductions. 
When a case is once closed they do not want it 
reopened unless the taxpayer so desires. Fur- 
ther, they think tax appeals board cases should 
be expedited and refunds hastened. 


All hands point to the enormous surplus of 
$635,809,921 which Mr. Mellon found in the 
Treasury at the end of the fiscal year on June 
30. The accumulation of so large a surplus in 
the face of repeated reductions in tax rates, ex- 
cept on corporations, it is contended by the 
Democrats, makes it obvious that present rates 
are needlessly high. 


The reply to this contention by the Treasury 
and some Republicans who usually are described 
as “administration,” is that the high yield of the 
last fiscal year was due in no small measure to 
non-recurring collections from back taxes and 
other sources that are rapidly drying up. 


Chairman Green of the ways and means com- 
mittee and Treasury experts are disposed to 
counsel caution in the forthcoming tax cut. On 
the other hand, Representative Garner of Texas, 
ranking Democrat of the ways and means com- 
mittee, and Senator Simons of North Carolina, 
ranking minority member of the Senate finance 
committee, frankly think that a $500,000,000 
general reduction is justified by the condition of 
the Treasury and will present a Democratic tax 
reduction program embodying this theory. 


Representatives of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States and a special tax 
committee composed of members from many 
important business organizations will urge the 
ways and means committee to reduce the cor- 
poration tax rate to 10 percent in order to lift 
the tax burden from the millions of small stock- 
holders of corporations, the elimination of the 
inheritance and excise taxes and lower surtaxes. 
It is estimated that a corporation rate of 10 per- 
cent would entail a reduction of $325,000,000 in 
collections from this source, while the total re- 
duction covered by the program credited to 
business organizations would mean a cut of 
some $450,000,000. 


In his recent budget address President Coo- 
lidge indicated that on the present Treasury 
showing not more than $338,000,000 would be 
available for tax reduction in the coming 
session. 


So developments to date indicate that there 
is a rather wide margin of difference of opinion 
and ample room for argument, of which there 
is never a dearth when Congress tackles the tax 
problem from any angle. 


Secretary Mellon will urge the ways and 
means committee to reduce the surtax maxi- 
mum to 15 percent. He will justify this pro- 
posal partly at least on the beneficial results 
which followed the reduction from 40 to 20 
percent. If the surtax maximum were made 
even less than 15 percent Mr. Mellon strongly 
believes it would serve to bring out of tax- 
exempt securities into constructive business and 
industrial endeavor still further millions and, 
in the long run, increase rather'than decrease 
the Federal revenues. 
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TRADE 


Quick 
Turnover 


and good profits 
Wholesalers and retailers 


who are handling Brown’s 
Supercedar will tell you they 
are making a profit on closet 
lining for the first time. 
Super quality. ‘Super pack- 
age. No claims for damage 
or shortage. No depreciation 
in warehouse. 


Write for samples, 
circulars and prices. 


*MEBMPIWIS 
WORLDS LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
OF TENNESSEE AROMATIC RED CEDAR. 





Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


“kana Hardwoods 


Kentucky and 
West Virginia 
White and Pondosa Pine 
West Coast Products 
N. C. Pine and Yellow Pine 
Spruce and Hemlock. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


New York City, 415 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago, ms. 1518 Fisher Bldg. 
widence, R. L., . Adelaide 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land mite Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich., 528 y % Bldg. 
Johnstown, Pa., e & are Bide. 
Seattle, Wash., 4433 White Bldg. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 324 First Nat'l Bank Bldg. 











Coupon Books 


SAVE 
Labor and Money 


Our facilities enable 
us to vive Exception. 
ally prompt service 


FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 
WRITE TO 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


P.O. BOX 346 


SOUTHERN COUPON C0. 
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BEAUMONT 
LUMBER 
Co. 


WHOLESALE LUMBER 


Beaumont, Texas 























Lutcher & Moore 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Cypress-“ Tupelo 


We Specialize in Tupelo 
Flooring, Trim and Moulding 


$$ 
ee 




















CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
Louisiana Red Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA | 














Cummer Cypress Co. 


Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


LUMBE 
Cypress KZk 


Shingles and Lath 


| Sales Office, 300 Madison Ave., New York City j 


















North Carolina Pine and 
West Virginia Hardwood 














Kiln Dried, Well Manu- CASING, 
factured, High Grade. BASE AND 
Capacity Ree ,000 feet MOULDINGS 

_ Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 

WILLSON BROTHERS LUMBER CO. 

1530-35 Oliver Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 








Bruce Oak FLOORING ...... 


THE BEsr. Oak Homing e 


Mixed car shipments of oak, gum, beech and Ar- 
kansas short leaf pine mouldings, finish and boards; 
beech and gum flooring; Southern hardwoods. 


E. L. BRUCE CO., Memphis, Tenn. 
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Tractors Haul Locomotives to Camp 


SpoKANE, WasH., Sept. 3.—To expedite the 
cutting of 75,000,000 feet of timber in the 
Kaniksu national forest, acquired from the Fed- 
eral Government, the Diamond Match Co., 
which maintains headquarters for its Washing- 
ton operations in Spokane, has constructed a 
logging railroad into the forest from Kalispell 
Bay on Priest Lake, Idaho, back into the timber 
for 13 miles. In addition to the 75,000,000 feet 
of timber bought from the Government, the 

‘Diamond Match Co. owns about 8,000 acres of 
other timber in the vicinity, which it expects to 
tap at the same time. In the entire tract is 
about 75,000,000 feet of white pine, of which 
the Diamond Match Co. expects to salvage some 
60,000,000 feet, a similar amount of other tim- 
ber, and about 60,000 cedar poles. Of the Gov- 
ernment timber, about 34,000,000 feet is white 
pine. A large stretch of timber in the back area 
of the holdings is fire damaged, which necessi- 
tates cutting it as soon as possible and getting 
the logs into the waters of the lake in order to 
preserve them. In the burned district, by this 
purchase the Diamond Match Co. acquires only 


were therefore hauled to the logging camp by 
four “Caterpillar” tractors-——a Sixty, a 10-ton 
and two Thirtys—in five days, accompanied by 
six men, Practically two trips were made, as 
the “Caterpillars” pulled one Plymouth for a 
distance, then went back and got the other. The 
road was not steep, being only 10 percent grade 
in places. The weather was stormy, with snow 
and rain, three and four feet of snow and mud 
being encountered in places where the road had 
been plowed out by “Caterpillars,” for the road 
had been kept open all winter for trucks which 
were hauling steel and other material for the 
new railroad. The road followed the Priest 
River in places, or went through the tall timbers 
of white pine and other trees. At times, drag- 
ging on gravel made hard pulling; sometimes 
one “Caterpillar” and sometimes four were 
hitched to one locomotive; ordinarily two 
“Caterpillars” to a load were used on the snow; 

The logs will be taken over the new railroad 
to Kalispell Bay, where they will be dumped 
into Priest Lake and boomed. Priest Lake is 
skirted with heavily timbered mountains, and is 

















“Caterpillar” tractors employed in hauling two Plymouth gasoline locomotives to the Diamond 
Match Co.’s logging camp near Priest Lake, Idaho 


the white pine, but all of the timber in the green 
sections. Having to cut the burned timber, it 
was thought advisable to acquire the Govern- 
ment timber and work it all out at once. 


Oil Burners Solve Haulage Problem 


In building the logging road, the question of 
locomotives was given considerable attention. 
The Diamond Match Co. was faced with a 
serious haulage problem, due to the fact that it 
is operating in a Federal forest reserve, where 
the requirements call for oil-burning motive 
power. This means the added expense of haul- 
ing and the storage of fuel in bulky storage 
tanks. Consideration of the possible saving by 
use of gasoline locomotives as a solution to the 
problem resulted in the purchase of two Ply- 
mouth locomotives from the MHofius-Ferris 
Equipment Co., of Spokane. It was found that 
the cost of operating the gasoline engines is 
materially less than the steam locomotive, and 
the fire hazard is greatly reduced. 

While Plymouth gasoline locomotives are 
being used to some extent in Washington, Idaho 
and British Columbia logging operations, they 
are comparatively new in the Pacific coast log- 
ging field. After the purchase of the two 20-ton 
Plymouth locomotives, the next question was 
as to the best method of getting them over the 
38-mile stretch of road from Priest River, 
Idaho, to the Diamond Match Co.’s construction 
camp on Kalispell Creek in the Kaniksu na- 
tional forest. 


“Caterpillars” Make Trip in Five Days 

It was finally decided that the locomotives 
should go in over the snow, sledding’ being 
easier than hauling, instead of waiting for the 
bare ground of summer when the locomotives 


¢ would be put to work. The two Plymouths 


about 28 miles long, including the thoroughfare 
and upper lake, and from two to four miles 
wide. Later the logs will be floated down the 
lake into the river, then down through the town 
of Priest River, Idaho, and into the Pend 
Orielle River to continue on to Cusick, Wash. 
The Diamond Match Co. will saw the logs into 
lumber for shipment to Spokane, where they 
will be manufactured into match blocks for 
shipment to eastern factories. 





Wholesale Department Added 


Attica, Inp., Sept. 7.—Beginning Sept. 1, 
the Hixon Bros. Lumber Co., of this place, 
has added a wholesale department which will 
be operated under the name of Hixon Bros. 
The personnel of the wholesale department 
is Fred Hixon, of True-Hixon Lumber Co., 
and J. M. Hixon, State sales representative 
of the Roberts Sash & Door Co. Each re- 
tains his old connections in addition to the 
new, and acts as manufacturers’ agent for a 
high grade line of lumber and millwork con- 

Tue AMERICAN Tree Association has pub- 
lished a 67-page printed booklet under the cap- 
tion, “Forestry Legislative Survey,” giving a 
summary of legislation affecting forests in the 
several States up to July 15 of this year. In 
the foreword Charles Lathrop Pack, president 
of the association, points out that 42 of the 48 
States now provide for some forestry organ- 
ization. Utah, Wyoming, Arkansas and Ne- 


vada have not provided for any organization, 
while the State forests of Arizona and New 
Mexico are cared for by a joint agreement 
with the United States Forest Service. 
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Corporate Income Tax Reduction 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 7.—Wilson 
Compton, secretary-manager of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, today 
addressed to lumber manufacturers the fol- 
lowing letter, urging that they get behind 
and keep behind the movement for a reduc- 
tion in the corporation income tax rate to 10 
percent. 

Despite the fact that the Treasury showed a sur- 
plus of $635,000,000 for the fiscal year 1927, there 
is a growing tendency among congressional leaders to 
say that the reduction of taxes in the next Congress 
can not exceed $150,000,000 or $200,000,000, due 
mainly to anticipated appropriations for Mississippi 
flood control, increased naval armaments etc. 

If this opinion is allowed to become established, 
there is little likelihood of a reduction in the cor- 
poration income tax rate to 10 percent. Accordingly, 
we suggest that you immediately request your con- 
gressional representatives, if you have not already 
done so and secured satisfactory answer, to urge the 
ways and means committee to give first consideration 
to the corporation income tax rate and to insist that 
it be placed at not more than 10 percent. Even this 
rate is twice as high as the maximum normal rate on 
individual incomes, to which the corporation rate cor- 
responds, 

To reduce the rate from 13% percent to 10 percent 
would mean a saving to timber owners and lumber 
manufacturers of nearly $6,000,000 a year. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
after a long study has declared that, in view of the 
larger surplus, corporations should be benefited by a 
reduction in their rate to not more than 10 percent. 


The chamber says: “Sound fiscal policy, makes it un- 
sound for the Federal Government to rely upon one 
source for so large a part of its revenue as it is now 
obtaining from the corporation income tax. The re- 
sult is that the Government’s revenues are necessarily 
affected by changes in business conditions. The 
present rates of Federal tax upon corporate income 
are so high that they are inequitable in comparison 
with the rates upon individuals, unfair and exces- 
sive in direct levy upon the great body of stockholders, 
and essentially unjust to business transacted in the 
corporate form, because of the weight of total taxes 
now imposed by. Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments.” 

A reduction to 10 percent in the corporation income 
tax rate can be made without impairing the Govern- 
ment’s finances. That is admitted. Members of Con- 
gress must be impressed with the fact that business 
men are going to hammer away at them until they 
give the corporations an equitable and fair tax rate. 
We hope that you will be as prompt in doing your 
part toward securing a proper reduction in this tax 
as you will be in paying the present excessive tax, if 
you fail to act. 

CREPES SE SEPP EE EE EZ) 


Tri-State Golf Tournament 


New York, Sept. 6.—A tri-state golf tourna- 
ment will be held Sept. 23 at the Deal Country 
Club, Allenhurst, N. J., by the Knot Golfers, 
the Philadelphia Lumbermen’s Golf Association, 
and the New Jersey Lumbermen’s Golf Asso- 
ciation. The headquarters will be at the Berk- 
eley-Carteret Hotel, Asbury Park. The contest 
will be 36 holes, medal play, handicap based on 
September scores in the three organizations. 
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Business in Brief 


With no surplus, but rather a relatively small volume of goods in hands of both 

producers and distributors, and with the ending of the summer vacation season, 

conditions are looked upon as favorable for moderate expansion at 

Freight car loadings for the last full week in August, though 

a little less than 20,000 cars below the corresponding period of 1926, 

were yet 42,589 above the week immediately preceding, the figure for the latest week 

The total number of business failures reported by Dun’s for the 

week ended Sept. 1 was 344, compared with 377 for the corresponding week of 1926. 

There was a reduction in the total of liabilities during August, the amount being 
$39,200,000, or slightly more than 9 percent less than during July. 


Continued warm weather throughout a large part of the corn belt evidently has 
improved the crop outlook by making up for much of the growth lost during the earlier 
part of the season. This with the good crops of hay and small grain 
is expected to put the farmers in a good position to make needed pur- 
In fact, the whole farming situation has quite noticeably 
cleared up during recent weeks, and there are some indications of a recovery in 
Nobody, of course, looks for an immediate return to war- 
time levels, but it is believed that stability and confidence in land values have been 


Wholesale quotations on commodities as reported by Dun’s again show more ad- 
vances than declines and the attitude of the trade in general appears to be one of 
firmness rather than weakness. Harvard University’s weekly index of 
wholesale commodity prices advanced to 143.3 for the week ended 
Aug. 31, from 142.1 for the week ended Aug. 24. Retail buyers have 
shown more interest in purchases and a willingness to take their requirements at 
prevailing quotations. Cotton and cotton goods, particularly, have evidenced strength 
and stability, with no disposition among sellers to cut their prices. 
the condition of stocks of raw material, and of manufactured goods in the hands of 
producers and distributors is favorable to strength in values. 


Notwithstanding the fact that ingot production is on a basis of from 60 to 65 
percent, with some finishing plants operating at one-half capacity, according to 
Dun’s, there has been uo wholesale cutting of prices on finished steel. 
Buying by automobile manufacturers has hardly come up to expecta- 
tions, and here as well as in other lines the disposition is to depend 
upon quick deliveries of hand-to-mouth orders rather than upon heavier purchases 
Pig iron production is still at a low level, though somewhat 
livelier inquiry suggests improvement in the near future. 


During the week ended Aug. 27 the total production of bituminous coal, including 
lignite and coal coked at the mines, was 9,744,000 tons, a gain of 604,000 tons, or 
6.6 percent, over that of the week immediately preceding. The daily 
average crude oil output for the week ended Sept. 3 was 2,512,250 
barrels, an increase of 5,350 barrels over the preceding week. Pro- 
duction of anthracite for the week ended Aug. 20, the latest for which a report is 
available, was estimated by the United States bureau of mines at 1,577,000 tons. 
This was slightly below that of the week immediately preceding but was above every 


On the whole, 

















YELLOW 
PINE 


We manufacture the 
best of Long and 
Short Leaf Yellow 
Pine Timbers, Yard 
and Shed Stock, 
Lath. 


Hardwoods 
We have on hand a 


nice stock including 
Oak, Poplar, Gum 
and other Hard- 


woods. 


Gilchrist- 
Fordney Co. 


LAUREL, MISS. 
“ J 






















LONGLEAF 


~ 
HEAVY PITCH Pine 


For Export and Interior Trade 
We make shipments 


from New Orl 
x Gulfport, Mobile and 
Daily Capacity Pascagoula of 
400,000 Feet 


TIMBERS, YARD 
and SHED STOCK 


Dantzler Allied Mills 


L.N. DANTZLER LUMBER CO. 
Moss Point, Miss. Sales Agents 


MILLS AT 
\_ Mos Point Howison TenMile Cedar Lake 


Ene’ Cypress Products 
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Hardwoods 


OAK rae one Texture 
Poplar, Ash, Chestnut 
Hickory and Walnut 


TIMBERS — PLANKING 


. 
MADE (ur) RIGHT /| 


OAK FLOORING 


The 
Mowbray & Robinson 
Lumber Company 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 



































Maple, Birch, Beech 


| FLOORING 


Made from Michigan’s Finest Stumpage 


We also manufacture Maple, Beech, 
Birch, Elm and Hemlock lumber. 


Grand Rapids Trust Company 


Reciever for WILLIAM HORNER 





Plant: Perkins Building, 
Newberry, Mich, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
































Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 





























FRANK PAYNE 


WHOLESALE 


LUMBER TIES TIMBERS PILING 
JACKSON, Miss. 


























, Manufacturers 
Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 





Business Changes 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—Gibbs Coal & Lumber 
Co. (Inc.) succeeds the Gibbs-Yount Mercantile Co. 
(Inglenook Station.) 

Taylors Ferry—Taylors Ferry Lumber Co. sold 
mill and holdings on Warrior River to Oden-Elliott 


Lumber Co., of Birmingham, Ala. Company also 
purchased about 60,000,000 feet of timber adjacent 
and will remove its bandmill from Leeds, Ala.. to 
this tract. Additional machinery and planing miil 
to be installed; trucks to be added for delivery to 
Birmingham. 

ILLINOIS. Arenzville—Huey-Phelps Lumber Co. 
has changed hands and will be known as Huey 
Lumber Co., effective Sept. 1. 

Adeline—Armour Grain Co. succeeded by John 
Anderson. 

Leaf River—Armour Grain Co. succeeded by John 
Anderson. 

INDIANA. Auburn—DeKalb Furniture Mfg. Co. 
succeeded by Auburn Furniture Mfg. Co. 

Indianapolis—Rockwood Mfg. Co. succeeded by 
General Fibre Products (Inc.). 

IOWA. Kenwood—Armour Grain Co. succeeded 
by C. N. Mullin. 

Little Sioux, Logan, Odebolt, Onawa and Wood- 
bine—S. H. Bowman Lumber Co. has sold yards to 
Cc. M. Youmans Lumber Co., of Winona, Minn. 

Northwood—L. H. Young Lumber Co. has com- 
pleted erection of lumber shed and office building 
and is moving into new location on North Seventh 
St. 

KANSAS. Alta Vista—Burgner-Bowman-Mat- 
thews lumber yard sold to Chas. W. Nordeen. 

Kansas City—Clark Lumber Co, and Clark Invest- 
ment Co, moving office to 3525 Broadway (406-7 
Congress Building.) 

NEBRASKA. Pleasant Dale—Pleasant 
Lumber Co. succeded by A. G, Scheel. 

OHIO. Bucyrus—Bucyrus Lumber Co. sold at 
sheriff’s sale; chattel property purchased by Wil- 
liam Flicke; buildings to be offered later. 

Canton—Stark Lumber Co. succeeded by South 
Market Lumber Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Shamokin—Kulp Lumber Co. 
moving to 316 E. Independence St. 

TEXAS. Bonham, Clarksville and Honey Grove 
—John P. Steger Lumber Co. sold to Temple Lum- 
ber Co, 

WASHINGTON. Tonasket—Walter Marple has 
purchased the Haines sawmill. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Martinsburg—R. S. Lumber 
& Coal Co. succeeded by Martinsburg Lumber Co. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Cowichan Lake—Hendra 
& Ritter changing name to H. & R. Logging Co. 


Incorporations 


ARKANSAS. Conway—Conway Lumber Co., in- 
carporated, 

CALIFORNIA. Amador 
Lumber Co., incorporated. 

Santa Rosa—Santa Rosa Building Materials, in- 
corporated; capital, $75,000; to handle lumber, 
building materials, etc. 

COLORADO. Longmont—Schwartz Lumber Co., 
incorporated, capital, $75,000. 

CONNECTICUT. East Port Chester — Byram 
Lumber & Supply Co., increasing capital to $300,000. 

FLORIDA West Palm Beach—Coral State Lum- 
ber & Supply Co., incorporated. ; 

GEORGIA. Atlanta—William C, Meredith Co., 
incorporated; to establish plant for preserving tim- 
ber with chemicals; capital, $125,000. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Allison De Young Sash & 
pose Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000; 427 W. 

th St. 

Chicago—Dixie Hardwood Co., incorporated; 605 
N. Michigan. 

Chicago—Hardwood Flooring Co., incorporated. 


Dale 


City—Amador Mill & 


INDIANA. Rushville—Pearce Veneers, incor- 
porated; capital, $35,000; mfr. 
MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Fellows Box Co., 


incorporated; capital, $250,000. 


MISSISSIPPI. Hermanville—Hermanville Plan- 
ing Mill Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Luxora Cooperage Co., in- 
creasing capital from $40,000 to $150,000. 

St. Louis—Consolidated Lumber Co. 
capital to $250,000. 


NEW YORK. ‘Leicester—Leicester Lumber Co, 
incorporated; capital, 65 shares preferred stock, par 
value, $100 and 285 shares, common stock, no par 
value; to deal in lumber, shingles, plaster, etc.; 
address Benj. P. Reynolds, Leicester, N. Y. 

Long Beach—Long Beach Lumber Co. increasing 
capital from $50,000 to $200,000. 

Manhattan—M, J. Dudgeon, incorporated; capital, 
$25,000; timber and lumber yards; old concern; 59 
W. 67th St. 

Manhattan—William C. Miller & Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $10,000; address Geo. Adelman, atty., 
1674 Broadway. 

New York—Richmond Trading Corporation; cap- 
ital, $5,000; lumber, iron, etc.; D. A. Fulton, 115 
Broadway, et al. é 

Queens—Non-Spill Cork Co. (Inc.), incorporated; 
capital, $12,000; timber operations; Jacob Leiman, 
55 Fisk Ave., Maspeth. 

Fhoenix—Phoenix Hardwood Mfg. Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, 250 shares, no par value; general 
construction, lumber, etc. 

OREGON. New Era—Handle Mfg. Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $25,000. 

Wheeler—South Fork Timber Co., incorporated; 

,capital, $150,000; to manufacture lumber. 


increasing 


PENNSYLVANIA. Johnstown—Friendly City 
Box Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Bowyer—Holly Hill Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000; mfr. (P. 0, 
Holly Hill). : 

White Hall—Daniel Blake & Co., incorporated; 
capital, $5,000; to cut, manufacture and sell timber 
and timber products. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—Skagit Valley Lumber 
Co., incorperated. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Charlestén—Mill Creek Lum. 
ber & Coal Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

WISCONSIN. Green Bay—Gardner Lumber Co,, 
incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 

BRITISH COLUMBIA. Merritt — Tullameen 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.), incorporated. 

Nanaimo—tUtility Lumber Co. 
rated. 

Vancouver—Kelly-McDonald Lumber Co. (Ltd.), 
incorporated, lumber agents and brokers. 

Vancouver-—F. M. Singer Lumber Co. (Ltd.), tim. 
ber and lunm:ber dealers and brokers. 


Casualties 


IOWA. Council Bluffs—C. Hafer Planing Mill, 
loss by fire; mill destroyed. 

NEW YORK. North Tonawanda—Becker-Moore 
Co.’s wood flour factory suffered fire loss of about 
$12,000 caused by dust explosion. 

OKLAHOMA. Wright City—Choctaw Lumber 
Co., loss by fire, $150,000; buildings burned, in- 
cluding planer, reworking plant, trimpack sheds 
and eighteen cars of finished lumber. 


OREGON. Bandon—Fellows Bros. sawmill dam- 
aged by fire; loss about $1,000. 

WASHINGTON. Klickitat—J. Neils Lumber Co.’s 
sawmill destroyed by fire; loss about $150,000; will 
be rebuilt at once; capacity, 130,000 ft. 

South Prairie—South Prairie Lumber Co., loss by 
fire in sawmill, $160,000. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ALABAMA. Mobile—Staples-Powell Lumber Co, 
will erect three additional stories to its building at 
Royal and St. Michael streets; cost about $100,000. 

ARKANSAS. Camden—Rockwell Mfg. Co. will 
erect plant 145x45 feet with equipment to cost 
about $15,000; plant will have daily production of 
about 50,000 feet of pine and hardwood lumber; 
Ed. F. Graves, mgr. ; 

Ogamaw—Ogamaw Lumber Co. will erect build- 
ing 64x84 feet, and install complete planing mill 
equipment. 

Siloam Springs—William Gilmor is reported to 
establish a furniture factory. 


CALIFORNIA. Burbank—A. F. Lucht. 905 W. 
3d St., is about to begin construction of $2,500 plan- 
ing mill at 233 S. Orange Grove. : 

Chico—O. E. Tracy had completed erection of 
planing mil! and office; electric equipment installed. 

GEORGIA. Swainsboro—J. L. Coursey is inter- 
ested in establishment of a chair factory. 


IOWA. Council Bluffs—Plans are being made to 
rebuild the C. Hafer planing mill recently destroyed 
by fire. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Lenoir—Kent-Coffey Mfg. 
Co. reported started erection of two-story and base- 
ment addition to furniture factory; dry kiln to be 
installed. 


OHIO. Athens—S. P. Coppock & Sons Lumber 
Ce., of Fort Wayne, now operating the old flooring 
plant of Hewitt & Boden, will erect new building 
for storage. 

TEXAS. Houston—E. M. Stone Lumber Co., 3100 
Commerce St., will erect new office and lumber 
sheds, and install additional machinery including 
jointer, sander and small band saw. 


VIRGINIA. Earlhurst—West Virginia Hardwood 
Lumber Co. will erect a band mill here and will 
build a railroad into Monroe County, West Virginia, 
where a iarge tract of timber is being cut. 

Portsmouth—Dixie Veneer Co. has acquired a 15- 
acre site on the Belt Line railroad and will estab- 
lish a factory to employ about 125 workmen. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Tabler—Guy T. O. Horner 
is in the Market for stave and hoop machinery. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Callendar—Canadian Lumber Co.’s 
new sawmill ready for operation. 


New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA. Bray—D. A. Sanborn starting a 
sawmill. 

Corona—Palisades Lumber & Supply Co. recently 
began business. 

Los Angeles—John A. Van Patten Starting pic- 
ture frame manufacturing business at 933 Wall St. 

San Diego—Owen 8S. King Co. starting a planing 
mill and wholesale, sash, door and millwork busi- 
ness. 

San Leandro—San Leandro Mill & Lumber Co. 
has been formed by R. W. Shannon, T. A. Douglas 
and Dina C. Shannon. : 

Santa Ana—Midway Lumber Co. starting in busi- 
ness, 

Santa Rosa—R. C. Yates, Harry C. Mack and H. 
R. Mayes starting a lumber yard, 

FLORIDA. Crystal River—Standard Cedar Co. 
recently began business. 

INDIANA. Bedford—Bedford Building Supply 
Co. will open lumber and building material business 
about Oct. 1. 


MINNESOTA. Maynard—Maynard Lumber Co. 


{Ltd.), incorpo- 
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opening new lumber yard at a new town starting 
up on the Minnesota Western railroad near May- 
nard. 

MISSOURI. Bismarck—Francis Stave & Lumber 
Co. recently began business. 

OREGON. Baker—Geo, S. Spiroplos has started 
a sawmill. 

Gresham—J. R. Green has started a wood novelty 
business. 

Gresham—Owen Thorsen has 
novelty business. / 

Langell Valley—E. L. Crambitt has started a 
sawmill. 


started a wood 


Portland—Henry Clay Ross (Inc.) has started a 
furniture plant. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Bellefonte—Morris L. Claster 
& Sons have started a planing mill and retail lum- 
ber business. 

Rogers—J. P. Morrison & Sons have started a 
planing mill. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Ripley—Wood Products Co. 
has started a lumber manufacturing business. 
WISCONSIN. Wausau—Heinemann & Johnson 


Lumber Co. opening yards at Wittenberg and Elder- 
son. 





Foreign Outlook Good 


Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 6.—On the whole the 
foreign outlook for American lumber continues good. 
For example, during the first half of this year Argen- 
tina and Uruguay took about 40 percent more south- 
ern pine rough and dressed lumber than during the 


first half of 1926. If this volume of shipments con- 
tinues throughout the year, southern pine will more 
than make up the 25 percent reduction in shipments 
to the River Plate in 1926. General business condi- 
tions continue favorable in Argentina, according to 
Commercial Attache Alexander V. Dye, Buenos Aires. 
However, in his latest cable dealing specifically with 
lumber Mr. Dye sounds a warning that the “lumber 
market is disturbed with heavy stocks, particularly 
pitch pine, and local prices on arriving shipments are 
down, due to heavy competition.” 

Improvement in Cuban sugar prices boosted imports 
of southern pine into that market, but at the same 
time shipments of Douglas fir so far this year show 
a sharp decline. The general economic situation in 
the island republic, however, continues none too good. 
Improvement occurred early this year, but apparently 
was not sufficiently great.to give sustained stimulus 
to purchases. Cuba’s foreign trade for the first six 
months of 1927 aggregated $318,749,603, an increase 
of $29,320,538, or more than 10 percent over the first 
half of 1926. 

The United Kingdom market continues active, with 
dull spots here and there. The government house 
building subsidy is to be revised on Oct. 1, and con- 
sequently building is progressing ‘rapidly, since 
nobody knows how much of a reduction will be made 
in the subsidy rates and all hands are anxious to 
get through with as much work as possible before 
any change is made in the rates. 

American lumber does not enter into this class of 
construction, but shares the improvement in the gen- 
eral market. 

The German market for American lumber continues 
to improve gradually. Germany is described as a 
“good lumber market.” On account of her geograph- 
ical situation, of course, most of the lumber moving 
into Germany comes from surrounding countries, but 
with the general situation improving American ex- 
porters are reaping some of the benefits. ° 

Latest reports indicate that Sweden and Finland 
have sold about 75 percent of the forest products 
that will be available for export this year. The esti- 
mates—and estimates only—indicate that the total 
will be approximately 4,500,000,000 feet, an increase 
of 15 percent over 1926. 

The Spanish market continues about the same. In 
a recent report Commercial Attache Charles H. Cun- 
ningham pointed out that Spanish import statistics for 
1926 show that the United States is holding its own 
substantially in the Spanish lumber market, but made 
no great progress during the year. . Incidentally, the 
Statistics also show that our leading competitors, the 
Scandinavian and Baltic countries, made no greater 
progress in 1926 than did the United States, 


Lumber Sales in Australia Improve 


E. C. Squire, trade commissioner at Sydney, cables 
that lumber sales in Australia are showing an im- 
provement over the dullness prevailing a few months 
ago and the heavy stocks of that time are appre- 
ciably reduced. Import figures (preliminary) for the 
fiscal year of 1927 show that imports of lumber were 
valued at $27,400,000, with 51 percent coming from 
the United States. 

A cable from A. Bland Calder, Shanghai, states 
that the building depression in that great Chinese 
center continues, with the outlook pessimistic and 
new projects postponed indefinitely or canceled alto- 
gether. Operations continue in work already. started, 
including some few groups of Chinese dwellings in 
the foreign section of Shanghai, involving movements 
of certain quantities of materials. Pacific Northwest 
arrivals of lumber at Shanghai in July aggregated 
4,795,000 feet, chiefly of Douglas fir sawn lumber and 
flooring. Shanghai stocks are now down to about 
30,000,000 board feet, while retail prices of dimen- 
sion stock have risen from $34 to $35 per 1,000 feet, 
due partly to increased freight and also to anticipa- 
tion of an increase in the tariff Sept. 1. 


Latest cable advices from Tokio are to the effect 
that the general tone of business throughout Japan is 
more optimistic, but that the uncertainty of the finan- 
cial situation and continued depression in Japanese 
basic industries prevent any great improvement in 
trading conditions. During the first six months of 
this year the Japanese market took 399,000,000 feet of 
lumber and timber from the Pacific coast, against 
488,000,000 feet during the same period last year. 
These figures do not cover logs and bolts, which for 
the first half of this year aggregated 138,000,000 feet. 


Send Russian Lumber Missionary 


A recent issue of “Economic Life,” published in 
Moscow, contained this item: “At a special meeting 
of Russian organizations interested in the wood and 
lumber trade it has been reported that there is an 
opportunity to sell large quantities of lumber in the 
United States. In connection with these reports a 
member of the board of directors of the Lumber. Ex- 
port Trust is sailing for the United States shortly.” 

This item is causing no concern in official quar- 
ters here. It seems that our Russian friends are 
given to talking a good deal about what they pro- 
pose to do, and rather falling down on performance. 


In this connection it will be recalled that there 
was some concern over arrivals of Rumanian lumber 
in the New York market not very long ago. These 
imports are now so small as to be negligible, and 
nobody seems to be worrying about them. 


It begins to look as if Rumanian lumber will not 
do so well in the Egyptian market. It was feared 
for a time that this lumber might crowd. out pitch 
pine, but latest reports indicate that the Egyptians 
are finding it so very different in quality that the 
lower price does not seem so attractive. The Egyptian 
government placed one considerable order and is 
reported to have later stopped shipment. 


There have been rumors that Russia was proposing 
to ship some pitch pine, but so far as known here 
no such wood grows in Russia and there is little rea- 
son to suppose that they can put over as pitch pine 
any wood that does not approximate the quality of 
our southern pine. In other words, consumers of 
American pitch pine are not at all likely to be fooled 
by any inferior wood just because it happens to be 
called pitch pine. 


The Canadian Maritime Provinces apparently are 
somewhat disturbed over the persistent arrival of 
British Columbia lumber and heavy timber coming 
around by water directly from Vancouver. Reports 
indicate the arrival of some 20,000,000 feet so far 
this year. 
British Columbia lumber and timber arrived in Hali- 
fax from Vancouver. The significance of this im- 
portation, which came in one ship, lies in the fact 
that British Columbia lumber evidently can compete 
in the Halifax market. 


The Canadian National Railways are asking tenders 
for 9,000,000 railway ties, according to Oliver B. 
North, acting commercial attaché at Ottawa. The 
purchases will be made in Canada, except for their 
lines in the United States. 


In the current issue of Commerce Reports Anne H. 
Hickman, of the lumber division, Department of 
Commerce, has an interesting contribution on the 
sources and production of cork. The cork oak, she 
points out, has its origin in the countries bordering 
the Mediterranean Sea. Spain and Portugal have 
so far vied with each other for first place as pro 
ducers. Algeria and Tunis rank next, with southern 
France, including Corsica, following closely after. 
Italy, with Sardinia and Sicily, continues to be quite 
a factor in production. The cork acreage in Portugal 
is given as 550,000, with annual production in recent 
years 80,000 metric tons; Spain 637,500 acres and 
75,000 tons; France, 371,050 acres and 10,000 tons; 
Italy, 225,000 acres and 5,000 tons; Algeria, 1,125,000 
acres and 27,000 tons; Tunis, 247,000 acres and 8,000 
tons, and Morocco 1,111,500 acres, with production 
negligible. In view of the extensive areas in Morocco, 
little touched as yet, and the fairly limited present 
production compared with supply in Algeria and 
Tunis, it may be expected that northern Africa will 
increasingly figure in this industry. 











Sell Flooring 
That’s Gaining 


Hudson Oak Flooring sales 
have gained by leaps and 
bounds in the last five years 
and you know it takes merit 
to do this. We couldn’t show 
a sales growth of over 200% 
in a few years if dealers 
weren't finding ours a mighty 
good flooring to sell. 


Why not give Hudson Brand a trial? 


Hudson Hardwood 


Flooring Company 


Plants at 
Memphis, Tenn. Vicksburg, Miss, 


HUDSON 
Oak Flooring 
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OUR SPECIALTY 
Mixed Car Loadings 


\ White Pine 
KO or™ Sugar Pine 
Redwood 


ca 


Embracing all manufactured products therefrom. 


Car shippers of White Pine Mouldings, Siding. 
Sash, Doors and Cabinet Work. 


CHICAGO LUMBER 
COMPANY OF 
WASHINGTON 


MILLS — SALES OFFICE — YARDS 


OAKLAN D, CALIFORNIA 











Financial structures 


are frequently founded on the shift- 
ing sands of short term money and 
credit. 

Adequate working capital enables 
lumber manufacturers to hold their 
lumber for proper seasoning, there- 
by gaining full advantage of under- 
weights, bright lumber and satisfied 
customers. 

Long term money provides ade- 
quate working capital, allows tak- 
ing cash discounts—a nice profit in 
itself—and assures stockholders con- 
tinued command of their business 
and its profits. 

We purchase timber bond and.note 
issues in amounts of $100.000 and up. 


Call, or write us. 


FREEMAN, SMITH & CAMP Co. 


PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
307 STARK CROCKER-FIRST NAT. BK.50G. SARTLETT BLOG. 


R FINISH 
; 


ARGE stocks on hand ies | 
quick service to our custom- 
ers. Try us on your next order. 


Albion Lumber Co. 


General Office: Albion, Calif. 
Sales Office: Hobart Bidg., San Francisco 
San Diego Office: 320 Spreckles Bidg. 
Los Angeles Office: 397 Pacific Elec. Bldg. 
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¥ Mills: Albion and Navarro, Calif. - 


D SIDING 
C. B. Richard & Co. 


29 Broadway, NEW YORK CustomsBrokers. We 











Ocean Freight = 2s iicosnt iat. 
Brokers for exports & imports 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 
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News Notes from Améeic 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Sept. 3.—Reports by the committees handling the 
arrangements for the recent convention of the Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association were made 
at the regular meeting of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s 
Club today. The report of the finance committee, 
showing a substantial surplus in the convention fund 
after paying all expenses, was particularly gratifying 
to the lumbermen. The club raised a larger fund than 
was believed necessary in order that the finances might 
be adequately handled and the surplus will be di- 
vided pro rata among the contributors. 

President J. G. Dickson read a number of con- 
gratulatory messages on the success of the conven- 
tion, all of which paid tribute to the organization work 
of the club in making the affair the most successful 
ever held by the retailers. 

The club also adopted a resolution of thanks to all 
the citizens of Tacoma, organizations and outside 
agencies who assisted during the convention week. -Ac- 
cording to President Dickson, aid was received from 
so many sources that it would be impossible to name 
them all. The resolution however, made particular men- 
tion of the splendid support given by the lumber trade 
press and the daily newspapers of Tacoma, Seattle, 
Portland and other cities of the Pacific Northwest. 

G. A. Williams, representing the A. J. Norris Hill 
Co., of San Francisco, was a guest at the meeting 
and spoke on a method of fire-proofing wood recently 
adopted by his company. He urged the necessity of 
municipal fire-proofing plants and asked the club to 
take action looking to the establishment of such a 
plant in Tacoma. The matter was referred to the 
board of trustees for recommendation. 

The advisory board of the railroads and shippers, 
organized two years ago for closer codperation be- 
tween the two branches and responsible for the im- 
proved railway service of the last year, will hold its 
regular meeting in Tacoma next Friday. One of the 
most important matters to come before the board will 
be a report on the proposed standardization of car 
material which will be presented by Ernest Dolge, of 
Tacoma, chairman of the committee on lumber. Mr. 
Dolge will also represent the industry in a request 
to the railroads for regular reports showing the dis- 
tribution of lumber products shipped from the Pa- 
cific Northwest. 

The Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club will be hosts to 
the board and the committee chairmen at a “luncheon 
the day of the meeting. The formal program will be 
short and the club meeting will be adjourned to allow 
the members to attend the board sessions which will 
follow. 

Everett G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul & Ta- 
coma Lumber Co., has been named as a delegate to 
the conference on questions of national economic pol- 
icy called for Oct. 15 by the United States Chamber 
of Commerce. The conference will be held at West 
Baden Springs, Ind. One of the principal questions 
to be discussed will be forestry and conservation and 
Maj. Griggs will be in charge of this department of 
the conference. 

The new log tariffs filed by the railroads with the 
State Department of Public Works have been sus- 
pended for 90 days pending a hearing before the de- 
partment on the protest filed by the lumbermen. 

All danger of forest fires for the present season is 
considered at an end in the Tacoma district. Heavy 
rains have fallen in the timbered areas during the 
last four days and most of the fire fighters on duty 
have been withdrawn. The number of fires this year, 
according to incomplete reports received by the tim- 
ber owners, was exceptionally small and the damage 
unusually light. A number of the logging camps 
closed during the period of fire hazard are planning 
to resume operations in the near future. 


Seattle, Wash. 


Sept. 3.—Lee N. Lundell, of St. Paul, district sales 
manager of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., has com- 
pleted a tour of the Pacific Northwest, and tomorrow 
will leave for St. Paul. The trip has impressed him 
more than ever before with the need of a better un- 
derstanding and a spirit of tolerance between retailers 
and manufacturers; and for that reason he believes 
that the recent retail convention at Tacoma may have 
some excellent results. He gives the opinion that if 
retailers could come in greater numbers to the Coast, 
and obtain contact with the manufacturers and their 
problems, a great many disagreements would simply 
fade away. Mr. Lundell relates that on his journey 
to the Coast he alighted from the train at a number 
of rural stations and observed that every man who 


elooked like a farmer had a face wreathed in smiles. 


There are good crops everywhere, and the farmer is 
keyed up by prosperity, and therefore in a position 
to buy lumber. 

J. Kenneth Pearce, graduate of the forestry school 
University of Washington, has signed a new contract 
for two years as logging engineer for the British Goy- 
ernment, Madras, India. He reports that as logging 
operations are extended, American machinery is used 
exclusively. 

H. M. Barnes, of the Exchange Sawmills Sales Co., 
Kansas City, is making a tour of the Pacific North- 
west. On his way to the Coast he stopped at Pine 
Ridge, Ore., and visited the plant of the Forest Lum. 
ber Co., a property of the Exchange Sawmills Sales 


Los Andeles, Calif. 


Sept. 3.—August sales showed a slight increase over 
those of the previous month, and the wholesalers ex- 
pect a continued betterment, although most retailers 
are fairly well stocked. Prices, as a rule, remain 
the same, but the mill representatives state there 
seems to be a firmer tone. Cargo arrivals during Au- 
gust amounted to 121,193,000 feet. This is an in- 
crease over July’s total of 110,210,000 feet. Conserva- 
tive estimates are that there is less than 10,000,000 
feet of unsold lumber at the Los Angeles-Long Beach 
harbor, a considerable part of this amount being un- 
desirable stock. There is less unsold fir cargo stock 
arriving than a month ago. Twenty-seven boats which 
normally are used in transporting lumber from the 
Northwest to Southern California are now tied up, 
and will remain inactive until lumber conditions have 
heen materially bettered. Rail demand for fir con- 
tinues to hold up, and most of the wholesalers report 
a fair business. Locally, all grades of fir flooring are 
reported firmer, and the shingle market has also dem- 
onstrated additional strength. The demand for lath 
is not very active. 


Vancouver, B. C. 


Sept. 3.—The lumber market in British Columbia is 
in very good condition. Inquiries are plentiful from 
all the usual sources, but there is some reluctance to 
take up stock on the Atlantic seaboard of the United 
States. Intercoastal wholesalers are having difficulty 
in securing orders, and there is a difference of from 
50 cents to $2 in ideas of wholesalers and mills. 
Following the heavy demand of the last several weeks, 
there is a slight slackening in the retail trade of the 
Prairie Provinces, due perhaps to nervousness over 
crop conditions. Now that cutting of what promises 
to be a bumper crop is well under way, a renewed 
demand is anticipated, and the mills are taking ad- 
vantage of the lull to get their depleted stocks in 
shape. In the export market the demand is increas- 
ing, particularly for merchantable grades, and already 
advances have been put into effect. Most of the 
mills are well fixed for cutting during September, and 
order files seem to be in good condition for thirty 
days. 

The Japanese market is fair; there was a slight 
falling off during the last week, but conditions look 
very good for October. There is a good demand from 
Australia, and considerable business is being booked 
for the remainder of the year, though the immediate 
forward demand is not promising, owing to the large 
consignment shipments now afloat. Little business 
can be done in parcel shipments on present freight 
rates to Australian, ports. South Africa is quite ac- 
tive. and a number of tie inquiries are in the market 
from Egypt. In the United Kingdom and Europe the 
market keeps steady, the demand being chiefly for 
clear fir. Orders from Germany show a steady in- 
crease. In the West Indies and South America, the 
mills are developing considerable business for Douglas 
fir, particularly in Trinidad and Jamaica. Prices are 
low, owing to competition with southern. pine, but the 
Douglas fir volume should increase as it becomes bet- 
ter known. A fair volume of British Columbia red 
cedar shingles is being shipped to the West Indies, 
but prices secured have not been very attractive. It 
is reported that recently a large order for railroad 
ties for Mexico was placed in British Columbia. 

Fir logs are selling at prevailing list prices. There 
has been no concerted shutdown during July and Au- 
gust, but a number of operations suspended for any- 
thing up to three weeks, with the result that the pro- 
duction fell about 30 percent. This has improved the 
fir situation materially with the result that standard 
logs are firm at $10, $15 and $20. The cedar log 
market is depressed, but with the improved situation 
in shingles, it should improve. The hemlock market 
is recovering a little following the long period of low 
selling prices. 

The shingle mills report an increased demand dur- 
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ing the last ten days. There has been a general cur- 
tailment here amounting to about 40 percent during 
the last two weeks, and of course this has had its 
effect on the market. Practically all American grades 
have been snapped up, and there is nothing to be had 
for prompt shipment. The Canadian trade has not 
been buying XXX quite as briskly, but an improve- 
ment is anticipated as harvesting progresses. ‘ 

Clifford Crispin, who for some time has been in 
charge of the West Indies and miscellaneous markets 
for the H. R. MacMillan Export Co. (Ltd.), has just 
returned from a trip to the West Indies and the 
northern coast of South America, where he was in- 
vestigating markets. He reports that conditions are 
fairly favorable, but feels that the manufacturer and 
consumer must be brought closer together. Mr. Cris- 
pin was last year president of the Lumbermen’s Edu- 
cational Class at New Westminster, B. C. 

The party of prominent Japanese lumber operators 
who have been visiting the Pacific Coast to gain an 
understanding of the market from the point of view 
of the exporter, was entertained at luncheon by the 
Vancouver Board of Trade on Aug. 15. During their 
short stay in British Columbia they visited several 
operations and consulted with many leading lumber- 
men with reference to export problems. 

A number of the eastern retail lumber dealers, on 
their way home from the National Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association convention at Tacoma, Wash., have 
been visiting in Vancouver. On Monday, Aug. 29, 
three associations—the British Columbia Loggers’ As- 
sociation, British Columbia Lumber & Shingle Manu- 
facturers’ Association and the Shingle Manufacturers’ 
Association of British Columbia—entertained these 
visitors at luncheon, followed by a sight-seeing tour 
of the city and an inspection of the Huntting-Merritt 
Lumber Co.’s mill. Harry D. Knoop, of New Or- 
leans, vice president National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, spent a few days in Vancouver this 
week, during which time he was the guest of E. L. 
Connor, of the Amalgamated Shingle Mills (Ltd.). 

On Thursday evening, Sept. 1, a dinner was given 
at the Vancouver Club by the H. R. MacMillan Ex- 
port Co. (Ltd.), in honor of Tucker Battle, who is 
leaving this week for New York, where he will attend 
to the company’s east coast lumber interests. 

R. N. Tait, formerly with the Rat Portage Lumber 
Co., has been appointed general sales manager for the 
Robertson-Hackett Sawmills (Ltd.), with which is 
associated Dominion Mills (Ltd.). 


Portland, Ore. 


Sept. 3.—Record smashing crops of all kinds in the 
Northwest and the West are creating an increasing 
business in lumber, it is beginning to become appar- 
ent even at this date. Portland exported more wheat 
during August than ever in the history of the port, 
which means that the interior will have money this 
fall with which to buy the lumber. Reports from the 
middle West indicaté stronger interest in lumber. 

With heavy rains falling throughout western Ore- 
gon and Washington, there is nothing at present for 
the forest fire rangers and guards to worry about, 
all the fires having been put out completely. Oregon 
has escaped with exceedingly few fires this year. 

William Anderson, former sales manager, and W. 
B. McMillan, former general superintendent, of the 
Peninsula Lumber Co., have accepted positions with 
the Charles R. McCormick Lumber Co. at St, Helens, 
the Peninsula Lumber Co: plant being shut down for 
the present. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Sept. 6.—Buying was quieter last week, although 
inquiry for both hardwoods and softwoods was brisk. 
Prices are firm, and there has been a good demand 
for low grade hardwoods for boxing and crating pur- 
poses. Industrial trade has shown considerable im- 
provement, but during the week there has been a de- 
cline in the building demand. Demand for basswood 
continues good, and there seems to be a stronger call 
for southern pine. Local automobile body manufac- 
turers are sending in more inquiry, and heavier book- 
ings are expected. An increase of activity in interior- 
finish woods is seen in the inquiries for birch and 
walnut, as well-as for gum. A considerable part of 
the purchases is for immediate use. Stocks are not 
plentiful, and wholesalers haye been holding back to 
some extent until the situation becomes more clearly 
defined. 

The Rib Lake Lumber Co., Appleton, Wis., en- 
larged its office there following a removal of part of 
its force from Rib Lake to local headquarters. The 
company moved to the Insurance Building very re- 
cently. 


Lumber Centers 


Twenty-five members of the Central Wisconsin 
Lumbermen’s Club met at the Bull’s-Eye Country 
Club at Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., for their regular 
monthly meeting. A number of guests were present. 
Following dinner the lumbermen discussed topics of 
general interest. T. W. Olson entertained with a 
solo. 


Astoria, Ore. 


Sept. 3.—Cargo shipments from the Astoria district 
in August proved very gratifying, the total being 
34,075,735 feet, the largest volume in some time. The 
intercoastal trade was relatively the strongest, with 
the foreign business good, and the coastwise traffic 
relatively very weak. 

The Benson Lumber Co. successfully completed its 
program of towing five log rafts from Astoria to San 
Diego, Calif., this summer. The big rafts went south 
without difficulty and arrived in good condition. They 
averaged about 5,500,000 feet of logs each. 

The shipping of full cargoes of logs and timbers 
from the’ Nakata dolphins on the Columbia River, a 
short distance east of Astoria, was resumed early in 
September by the Nakata Co., which operates the 
dolphins. The. practice of shipping from Oregon 
coast points to Port of Astoria terminals for as- 
sembling and reshipment, is being pressed this year 
and is contributing largely to the port’s in-bound ton- 
nage. The C. D. Johnson Lumber Co., of Toledo, 
Ore., is the most active factor. It is employing two 
steam schooners in carrying cargoes from its mill on 
Yaquina Bay. 

Logging and timber companies went through the 
forest fire season of 1927 with practically no loss. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Sept. 6.—Lumber business last week was somewhat 
draggy. Sales managers, however, are convinced by 
the increasing inquiry that the peak of demand has 
not yet been reached for the fall season. Large orders 
are scarce, as city yards are not buying actively. 

Frank Watkins, sales. manager Exchange Saw Mills 
Sales Co., returned Friday from a vacation trip to 
Minnesota and will leave Thursday for a trip to the 
company’s pine mills in California. 

The Kansas City Hoo-Hoo Club will resume its 
weekly luncheons at the Kansas City Athletic Club 
Sept. 9. 

The Yellow Piners and the Firs will play the an- 
nual golf tournament at the Blue Hills Club Sept. 13, 
and the losers will pay for the dinner to follow. J. 
E. Johnston, traffic manager of the Southwestern as- 
sociation, and Jack Cherry, of the Caddo River Lum- 
ber Co., have charge of the arrangements. 

E. E. Woods, secretary-manager Southwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association, left yesterday for a trip through 
Kansas and will attend the meetings of various Splin- 
ter clubs. 


J. H. Foresman, vice president Long-Bell Lumber 


Co., who has been spending the summer at Longview, 
Wash., and on the Pacific coast, returned to his office 
last Thursday. 


Duluth, Minn. 


Sept. 6.—Shipments of mixed cars of northern pine 
have increased in the last ten days, as a result of 
the steadily-improving farm outlook. Medium grades 
are’ moving better. Fair shipments of box lumber 
are still going forward to middle West points. Box 
lumber is stiff, and other items of the northern pine 
list are firm and unchanged. Lath are in good call. 
Balsam lath are in short supply and strong. Jack 
pine lath do not sell so well, and small operators are 
holding down their output. Larger sawmill com- 
panies propose to clean up supplies of logs. The Vir- 
ginia & Rainy Lake Co. cut 165,000,000 feet of sawn 
lumber last year, and regards the trade outlook as 
healthy. 

The Backus interests at International Falls have 
been held up in the proposed extension of their 
logging road, some northern - Minnesota townships 
refusing permission to cross highways. 


Macon, Ga. 


Sept. 6.—The larger manufacturers of roofers in 
this section are getting $18 and $19 for their stock, 
but there’s a lot of roofers being sold at less, The 
demand has been light all summer, but there is a bet- 
ter movement now than during August, and indica- 
tions are that there will be further improvement dur- 
ing next month. The trade is buying as cheaply as 
possible. Inquiries are picking up. 

Production of longleaf pine in southwest Georgia 
and southeast Alabama is increasing a little, now 
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that the fall season is approaching. Reports received 
here indicate that there is a better demand, though 
prices are stationary. Logging conditions have im- 
proved. Most mills are operating at normal capacity. 


Brookhaven, Miss. 


Sept. 6.—The only thing the mills have to grumble 
about is the price level. August shipments have 
been the best in a year’s time, and will exceed pro- 
duction by possibly 20 percent. A nice reduction in 
stock, especially of dressed and rough shed items, has 
given needed relief. Business in the southern States 
is extremely good, and August sales fitted shed and 
yard stocks exceptionally well. Export business re- 
mains fair, and there is considerable pick-up expected, 
especially on boards for the Island trade. There is 
an excellent order file to make a flying start for Sep- 
tember, and inquiries and offers are numerous. 
Weather has been quite good and-labor is plentiful. 

Flooring, 4-inch, is still in strong demand, and mosi 
flat grain items, from No. 3 to B&better, are over- 
sold. The rift floorings have been moving in better 
volume. No. 2 rift, 4-inch, is badly oversold. The 
3-inch has not been moving, but sdtthern trade takes 
4-inch in large-volume and has been Duying heavily. 
Eastern territory. takes 38-inch, but trade there has 
been quiet. Several 3-inch items are as low as 
equivalent grades of 4-inch, or,lower. There is no 
large surplus of either 3- or 4-inch at mills. Orders 
for drop siding items have been in excellent volume. 
Prices of B&better in pattern No. 117 are very nearly 
as low as those of western woods. All ceiling, ™%4x4- 
and %-x4-inch, has shown excellent movement, a 
number of items being oversold. The %4x4-inch par 
tition has not been quite as active, but present stocks 
are very low, with No. 2 heavily oversold. Bevel 
and square edge siding have not moved actively. 
P.&better finish is still dragging, but stocks are not 
unwieldy. No. 1 and C has also been rather slow. 

No. 2 fencing strips, 4- 


and the Wier Long Leaf Lumber Co., is tarpon fish- 
ing at Aransas Pass this week with Bob Cameron, 
civil engineer of the Wier Long Leaf Lumber Co. 

E. E. Horan, head of the hardwood department of 
the Kirby Lumber Co., is still in the North and occa. 
sionally sends a substantial order for hardwood. 

The employes of the main office of the Kirby Lum. 
ber Co. at Houston recently were guests at an out- 
ing at the John H. Kirby country place, Camp Kill 
Kare, on Clear Lake, about twenty-five miles from 


the city. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Sept. 6.—Lumbermen as a whole feel much en- 
couraged over the outlook, preparations among re. 
tailers indicating that they expect a steady increase 
in business. Buying by the yards has been rather 
slow, but their stocks have been heavy, and price 
variations left much doubt in the buyers’ minds. 
Wholesalers find eastern and northern business show- 
ing signs of improvement. Several orders were re- 
ceived from sections from which demand has been 
rather slow in recent months. Longleaf car deck- 
ing continues active, and several fair sized orders for 
other car materials were placed locally. Hardwood 
flooring makers have reduced prices on select plain 
stocks about $2. Demand for flooring is poor, and 
most dealers feel the effects of the rather stiff ad- 
vances made some three months ago. 

H. W. Broadnax, formerly assistant manager of 
the Ensley yard of the Estes Lumber Co., has joined 
the Ensley Fairfield Lumber Co. as sales manager. 


Norfolk, Va. 


Sept. 6.—August business in North Carolina pine 
has been a little better than July and it is expected 
that after Labor Day the volume will further increase. 
Prices are about the same as they were thirty days 





inch, have been moving in 
satisfactory volume, and 





there have been enormous 
sales of 6- and 8-inch No. 
2 fencing, flooring and 
boards in both longleaf 
and shortleaf, but 10-inch 
has been in only fair de- 
mand, while in 12-inch, 
shortleaf has been rather 
active and ~ longleaf has 
been slow. In No. 3, short- 
leaf has been firm, due to 
increased business in the 
South, and though long- 
leaf has sold in fair vo! 
ume, it is not quite as 
firm. One of the best 
southern markets for No. 3 
boards is the Delta, and 
freight differentials are a 
disadvantage to longleaf 
producers here. Additional 
orders for No. 4 bverds 
will absorb all available fcr 
several weeks. Box slhiook 


photograph and asks, 





A correspondent sends to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN the above 


“Is this use or abuse of perfectly good shingles?’ 





business has been just a 
little dull, but there are some excellent ‘:nquiries. 

Longleaf Nos. 1 and 2 dimension has been very 
active, while No. 3 common has been in unusually 
heavy call. Shortleaf dimension has been rather in- 
active, but stocks of No. 1 and 2, except 2x8-inch, 
are rather low and broken. No. 8 shortleaf is a poor 
seller. Longleaf timbers are still badly oversold, and 
the mills have entirely withdrawn from the market. 
Mills are now fairly well sold ahead on shortleaf 
cutting. 

Lath are the most disappointing item on the list, 
prices continuing to recede despite the fact that they 
are now at cost. Some mills will shortly cease manu- 
facturing lath or establish a minimum f. o. b. mil] 
price of, say, $3.50 for No. 1, and $2.50 for No. 2 
for the entire winter season. 


Houston, Tex. 


Sept. 7.—The general feeling among Houston lum- 
bermen has improved immensely in the last ten days, 
due to indications of an early revival in buying. The 
steadily increasing inquiries cover not alone general 
yard stocks, but railroad material, oil field supplies 
and export timbers. 

The hardwood men are feeling somewhat better than 
formerly over the outlook. Every hardwood sales 
manager appears to be getting a fair amount of busi- 
ness, but nothing to brag about. Prices are holding 
up well. 

Houston lumbermen are encouraged by the report 
that orders recently placed by the Santa Fe rail- 
way for 7,000,000 feet of lumber include 4,500,- 
000 feet of southern pine. Inquiries are coming now 
from the New York Central, the Delaware & Hudson 
and other eastern roads. 

R. W. Wier, president R, W. Wier Lumber Co. 


ago, but in a few instances small advances have been 
effected. There is not a big surplus stock unsold at 
the mills, and production has been greatly hampered 
in many sections of the South by daily rains. 

There has not been much demand for 4/4 edge 
No. 2 and better band sawn, but a brisk de- 
mand for circular sawn edge and stock widths, and 
the quantity of good lumber available is small. The 
price is firm and is likely to advance. No. 2 and better 
stock widths, 4/4, have not been so active. Buyers 
have been delaying .purchases, trying for still lower 
prices while at the same time finish mills have had 
production curtailed by adverse weather or have shut 
down because of low prices, and there is not very 
much stock available for quick shipment, so the mar- 
ket is stronger. Edge 4/4, No. 3, also No. 3 stock 
widths, have been hard to sell, for the yards are pretty 
well stocked with boards. Edge, 5/4 and thicker, 
also stock widths, have been moving better in mixed 
cars. Miscuts, 4/4 dressed, have been also in better 
demand, but orders are hard to place. 

Demand for 4/4 edge No. 1 box, kiln dried rough, 
has improved, some small cargoes being sold at good 
net mill prices. More good air dried edge box could 
be sold, but mills will not take present offers. In 
addition, box mills are very particular regarding 
stained lumber, and it has been hard to get air dried 


lumber ‘without some stain during recent rainy 
weather. Edged 4/4 No. 2 box continues very quiet. 


No. 1 4/4 stock box in all widths, rough, dressed and 
dressed and resawn, has been moving very briskly. 
Some of the prices were low, but there have been some 
large sales of worked air dried and kiln dried at good 
prices. Stock box is due for an advance soon, though 
prices of air dried are on a par now with those of 
kiln dried in many instances. No, 2 4/4 stock box 
is also moving better, and wil improve when No. 1 
grade becomes hard to buy. There has also been a 
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better demand for 6/4 edge, also stock widths, No, 1 
box dressed and resawn. Box bark strip, 4/4, have 
not been very-active, but the mills do not have much 
to offer. 

Demand for flooring and other planing mill items, 
with the exception of roofers, has not improved, and 
prices remain unsettled. Kiln dried 6- and 8-inch 
roofers have been moving better, and there is likely 
to be an advance of 50 cents soon. Air dried roofers 
have been more active, with 6-inch scarce and selling 
at $17.50 to $18 for cars Georgia main line route. 
New England buyers are trying for lower prices, but 
because of rainy weather the air dried product may 
take another 50 cent advance very soon. Rough and 
dressed framing has been moving better, and inquir- 
ies have been more numerous. Pine lath are more 


active. 
Jackson, Miss. 


Sept. 6.—Southern pine producers are feeling much 
more optimistic. Low grade items have moved in 


substantial volume and have recorded nice price ad- 


vances. Four-inch No. 2 flooring is very active, and 
one of the mills report a surplus. Finish has also 


shown some improvement, both in price and the vol- 


ume. Stocks of high grade items have heen ma- 
terially. reduced. Sales _managers_ report. business 
coming in from all territories. Both city and coun- 
try retailers report good business. Four-foot lath are 
about the only items showing no strength. The ex- 
port market has been steady. Volume of business held 
up well, with no recessions in pricés. A number of 
large operations in this section have cut. out during 
the last two months, and a larger volume of business 
has come to the remaining mills. Timber schedules 
are very much in evidence, and most mills report 
heavy bookings of large sizes in No. 1 common, with 
all mills reporting heavy sales of heart cutting. Sales 
‘managers will not figure on furnishing longleaf heart 
timbers for earlier than ninety days’ delivery. The di- 
mension movement has been only fair. The weather 
has been against heavy shipments. Prices are holding 
firm, but no advances have been noted. 


Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Sept. 6.—Even though. harvesting is active, there is 
no scarcity of men and the pine mills are able to add 
to their log supplies to carry them over the usual 
wet winter period. The demand for car siding has 
been in about the same volume as for several months, 
but a number of rush orders have been out lately. 
Buyers do not have the many small mills to supply 
their wants in decking, as concentration plants buy 
it as fast as it is cut. Sills are being ordered only 
in small quantities for repair work. Dimension and 
boards are moving well. Shed stock is moving much 
better. Special cutting of large size timbers contin- 
ues in extra good call, and demand for small cutting 
is improving. 

The Cedar Lake mill of the Dantzler Lumber Co. 
cut its last log a few days ago, after operating for a 
number of years. 

The Chancellor Lumber Co., which recently pur- 
chased about 12,000,000 feet of virgin longleaf about 
two miles south of -Maxie, Miss., will soon have a 
circular mill of 25,000 feet capacity, with dry kiln 
and planing mull. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Sept. 6.—Inquiries from the agricultural districts 
are coming into the wholesale market in the Twin 
Cities. There is evidence that retailers are beginning 
to order for future requirements. Manufacturers and 
wholesalers here say that indications now are that a 
substantial amount of lumber will be needed this 
fall in the rural sections. Wholesalers and manu- 
facturers are inclined to the belief that if this po- 
tential fall business develops suddenly, there may be 
price advances, and retailers are showing more vigi- 
lance. 

Warm weather in the last week has been favorable 
for the ripening of late grain, but in a number of 
districts the heavy rains have delayed both harvest- 
ing and threshing. Very little threshing has been 
done in the northern districts, but in the southern 


‘half of the four northwestern States, grain now is 


being marketed in good volume. 

From Chatfield, Minn., Frank Chermak, of the 
Chatfield Lumber Co., brought information that the 
busy harvest period had a quieting effect for several 
days, but that prospects for fall business are favor- 
able. There have been some substantial orders. 

C. L. Kellogg, formerly a member of the Parker- 
Minneapolis, Minn., and 
since retirement residing at Monroe, La., where his 
sons are engaged in the lumber manufacturing busi- 
ness, visited with friends here last week. He now 
is in the cab business at Monroe. He is visiting with 
his son, Lawrence D. Kellogg, of the L. D. Kellogg 
Lumber Co. 

The harvest labor demand has reduced crews in 
the lath mills of northern Minnesota, according to 
A. C. Hendricks, of A. C, Winnor & Co., who has 


_ and prices have been weak. 


just completed a~tour. He said that there is little 
balsam lath available, and that jackpine lath are not 
plentiful. 

R. Patchin, inspector for the Northern Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, visited here last week. He 
saw at Blind River, Ont., the operations in progress 
on the new Carpenter-Hixon mill, which is to have 
a capacity of 100,000,000 feet annually. 


Warren, Ark. 


Sept. 6.—Arkansas soft pine demand has been quiet, 
The volume of business 
has been about the same as that of last week, a few 
mills showing larger bookings. Some mills have been 
receiving orders from the Red Cross for the rehabili- 
tation program in the flooded area. Most retail orders 
have been for mixed cars, a few straight cars of 
yard stock being bought. Some orders from dealers 
now ask for deferred shipment, but are exceptions. 
Industrial business is not brisk, a few orders being 
placed for step ladder stock and some crating. Buy- 
ing of car material is virtually at a standstill. Pro- 
duction at large mills has been normal. Shipments 
have been in line with new business, both being under 
production, although shipments from some plants have 
been as heavy as production. Car supply is adequate 
and: there is ample labor.. Small mill production is 


on the same basis as for the last few months. It is 
low because of unsatisfactory prices. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Sept. 38.—Excellent farm conditions generally 


through the West are being counted on by lumber- 
men to bring an improved fall demand, and to offset 
lessened industrial consumption. There has been no 
change in price lists for some months, and the mar- 
ket has held with remarkable steadiness through the 
summer. Expectation of a good fall business has 
been a strong stabilizing factor. 

R. M. Bellis, district sales manager Rutledge Tim- 
ber Co. at Coeur d’Alene, was speaker at the weekly 
luncheon of the Spokane Hoo-Hoo Club yesterday 
noon. Mr. Bellis served with General Allenby 
throughout the campaign which resulted in the cap- 
ture of Jerusalem. Mr. Bellis is a graduate of the 
University of Australia and a lawyer by training. 
His graphic descriptions held his hearers entranced. 
A. W. Laird, general manager Potlatch Lumber Co., 
told briefly of his recent interview with President 
Coolidge as one of the seven members of a commit- 
tee interested in the Columbia Basin project. 


New York, N. Y. 


Sept. 6.—There are building prospects enough to 
encourage. retailers in many parts of the district, but 
all during the summer construction has gone steadily 
ahead and business has failed to pick up. It may be 
that the yards have just about sold down to the 
limit, and that a season of real replenishment is in 
the offing. 

C. D. Mell will sail for Panama on Thursday as 
representative of J. H. Monteath & Co., specialists 
in tropical and other fancy woods. Mr. Mell will go 
through the timber regions of several South Ameri- 
can countries. 

The Westbury Lumber Co. has purchgsed the prop- 
erty in Long Island City which it has been leasing 
for the last few years. D. S. Wood is president and 
treasurer. 

The Babcock-Angell Lumber Co. has purchased a 
half interest in three intercoastal steamers. 

The Friday night meetings of the Nylta Club will 
be resumed early in October. John S. Gibbs, manag- 
ing director of the Lumber Trade Extension Bureau, 
will speak at one of the October meetings. Secre- 
tary H. B. Coho says the 1927-1928 program will be 
the most extensive the club has ever held. 

The Franklin Lumber Co., of Newark, N. J., has 
purchased a 5-acre tract north of Marsh Street, Port 
Newark, where it will establish a mill and yard. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sept. 6.—Wholesalers report a further improve- 
ment in business, with orders coming in more freely. 
The vacation season is about over, and business 
with the yards is considerably improved. While in 
some localities there is little or no building, in others 
an unexpected volume of new building has developed, 
and this with many public improvements has helped 
swell the volume of the lumber business. Prices of 
Idaho white pine, Pondosa pine, and California white 
and sugar pines remain steady, with an increased 
volume of business. Southern pifie also remains un- 
changed, although it shows an increased volume of 
business. Some wholesalers report an improved de- 
mand for wormy white oak, and prices are a little 
better because the stock is not plentiful. Other 
varieties of hardwoods show an improved demand, 
although some wholesalers report the lower grades 
to be moving slowly. 


(Continued on page 81) 
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Douglas Fir 


Redwood, White Fir, Hemlock 
California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 


Our values will interest you. 


Hammond Lumber Co., Inc. 


SALES OFFICE: 


mS edie. CHICAGO p.cteesm 


Mills at: Mill City, Ore., Samoa, Calif. 
and (Hutchinson Lbr. Co.,) Oroville, Calif. 











Save Money on Fir Doors 


Pool cars into Chicago almost weekly at 
carload prices. Both garage doors and house 
doors. 100% V. G. stiles and rails. 


Get our prices. 
GRAM-WILLIS LUMBER CO. 
228 N. LaSalle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Telephones: Franklin 3485-6 








Watch this space for announcement 
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Redwood Sales Company 
360 No. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 








WesternWood ProductsCo. 


Specialists in Western and Northern 
~~ AND YARD STOCKS 
one, Randolph 2000 


Builders Building, - - CHICAGO 








Why Risk Your Profit 


—and possibly your invested capital, by selling 
without reliable credit information? 


Lumbermen have depend- 
ed on Clancy’s Red Book 
Service for more than 50 
years, and they find our 
average of accuracy high- 
er than any other. 


Write today tor rates and 
Pamphlet No. 49-S. 


Try ourCollection Depart- 
ment any time on ordinary 
past due or disputed ac- 
counts; whether or not 
you are a subscriber. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 


608 So. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
Eastern Headquarters: 35 So. William St., 
NEW YORK CITY 
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W. A. Reid, of the Lucas Lumber Co., is 
spending his vacation in northern Wisconsin. 


Joe Davis, sales manager of the Soo Lumber 
Co., Glidden, Wis., was a business visitor in 
Chicago last Wednesday. 


George Osborne, of the John I. Shafer Lum- 


ber Co., South Bend, Ind., was among the 
recent business visitors in Chicago. 


E. L. Rich, of the Northern Hardwood Sales 
Co., this week left for a several days’ trip 
among the northern hardwood mills. 


R. B. Fullerton, president of the Bradley 
Lumber Co., Warren, Ark., spent a few days 
of last week in Chicago on business. 


J. H. Carroll, of the Major-Sowers Lumber 
Co., Hattiesburg, Miss., was expected to arrive 
in Chicago on Thursday on one of his period- 
ical business visits. 


Richard Cortis, of the Richard Cortis Lum- 
ber Co., has been spending a few days at his 
summer cottage at Palisade Park, Mich., with 
his family and friends. 


James Barr, of Barr & Collins, Oak Park, 
Ill., left last Tuesday for Paris, France, where 
he is going to take part in the American Legion 
celebration scheduled for later this month. 


Walter Robison, vice president of the W. R. 
Pickering Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., has 
been spending a few days in Chicago, con- 
ferring with W. L. Godley, local sales repre- 
sentative. 


George A. Kelley, of the Carter-Kelley Lum- 
ber Co., Manning, Tex., passed through Chi- 
cago this week, en route to Battle Creek, Mich., 
where he planned to spend some time for rest 
and recreation. 


Otto Stokely, of the Hammond Lumber Co., 
returned this week from a vacation spent in 
fishing in the Manitowish waters of northern 
Wisconsin. He reported fine fishing and some 
handsome catches. 


A. C. Barker, of the Acme Lumber & Shingle 
Co., was forced to absent himself from his 
business for some days this week on account 
of a badly sprained ankle, suffered while play- 
ing golf last Sunday. 


Henry K. Klopp, president of the White 
Pine Sash Co., Spokane, Wash., and a prom- 
inent lumber operator in the Inland Empire, 
was in Chicago for a few days recently, while 
on an eastern business trip. 


Frank R. Adams, of the Pacific Lumber Co. 
of Illinois, with headquarters in Chicago, re- 
turned last Wednesday following a six weeks’ 
visit at the Pacific Lumber Co.’s headquarters 
at San Francisco and mills at Scotia, Calif. 


J. H. Vanlandingham, buyer for the Edward 
Hines Lumber Co., returned a few days ago 
from a month’s tour of the Pacific Coast, 
during which he visited most of the important 
lumber manufacturing and distributing centers. 


Donald Campbell, of the Campbell & Dann 
Manufacturing Co., Tullahoma, Tenn., was in 
Chicago for two or three days this week, look- 
ing into the market for hardwood flooring and 
other hardwood specialties, in which his con- 
cern is a large factor. 


L. E. Larson, sales manager of the Kullberg 
Manufacturing Co., Minneapolis, Minn., was 
expected in Chicago on Thursday, to spend a 
few days conferring with M. L. Hansen, of the 
M. L. Hansen Lumber Co., which represents 
the Kullberg concern in this territory. 


H. A. Habeck, of the New York sales office 
of the Shevlin Carpenter & Clarke Co., passed 
through Chicago this week on his return to 
New York from his home in Winona, Minn., 
where he spent his vacation. While here he 
conferred with Arthur F. Boyd, Chicago sales 
representative. 


J. F. Young, sales manager of the Garver 


Lumber Manufacturing Co., Cape Girardeiis 
Mo., while in Chicago this week on one of his 
periodical business trips, stated that lumber 
operations in his section are gradually getting 
back to normal following the frequent recur- 
rences of high water. 


G. H. Jones, sales manager of the Adams 
Banks Lumber Co., Morton, Miss., was a busi- 
ness visitor in Chicago on Friday of last week, 
Mr. Jones had been studying trade conditions 
in Detroit, Mich., and other northern centers, 
and expressed himself as well pleased with the 
outlook for fall business. 

William Gaetz, eastern representative of the 
Deer Park Lumber Co., of Deer Park, Wash., 
who makes his headquarters at New York City, 
spent some days of last week in Chicago in 
conference with Ray L. Wilson, general man- 
ager of the company who was here from Deer 
Park, and with Clyde H. Wilson, the Chicago 
sales representative. 


R. M. Morriss, president of the American 
Wood Impregnation Co., spent several days of 
this week in Philadelphia, Pa., and New York 
City on business. While in Philadelphia he 
conferred with officials of the Thomas E. Coale 
Lumber Co., of which he himself is a vice 
president and the interests of which he repre- 
sents in the Chicago territory. 

Fred Herrick, of the Milwaukee Lumber Co., 
St. Maries, Idaho, and head of a group of 
other large scale Inland Empire operations col- 
lectively known as the Herrick mills, spent 
some time in Chicago on business this week. 
Accompanying him was Ed Flood, vice presi- 
dent of the Exchange National Bank, Spokane, 
Wash., a banker with widely ramified interests 


. in the western lumber industry. 


J. N. Fisher, secretary of the G. W. Jones 
Lumber Co., Appleton, Wis., accompanied by 
Mrs. Fisher, left Chicago last Tuesday fcr 
Paris, France, to attend the reunion of the 
American Legion, soon to be held there. After 
about a month in France, the couple expects 
to go to England and Scotland for another 
month. While in Europe, Mr. Fisher will 
visit the foreign connections and look after the 
export interests of his concern. 


Under date of Aug. 23, Henry K. Urion, 
president of the Forest County Lumber Co., 
Elcho, Wis., has sent out a notice to the trade, 
announcing the appointment of George C. Rob- 
son as general manager and his election as 
secretary and treasurer of the company. At 
the same time the appointment was announced 
of Robert Leslie as assistant in sales matters 
to Mr. Robson, succeeding H. F. Early, who 
has resigned. 

Myer Lighthill, of L. Lighthill & Co., im- 
porters of mahogany and hardwoods at Man- 
chester and Liverpool, England, was in Chicago 
this week getting in touch with producers of 
red oak and white oak squares, for which just 
now there is an excellent demand in England. 
While in this section Mr. Lighthill visited his 
brother, who is engaged in the real estate 
business at Gary, Ind. Mr. Lighthill expects 
to spend possibly thirty days in the United 
States, placing orders and making business con- 
nections, and will return to this country next 
spring for a more extended visit. 


F. A. Hofheins, president of the Weather- 
best Stained Shingle Co., of North Tonawanda, 
N. Y., was in Chicago one day this week en 
route home after a trip to the Pacific North- 
west, during which he attended the meeting of 
the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion at Tacoma, Wash. While on the Coast 
Mr. Hofheins visited the British Columbia 
mills that supply the shingles that are sold by 
his company. He observed conditions rather 
closely as he crossed the continent and was 
impressed with the apparently favorable out- 
look. Crop prospects everywhere seem to be 
favorable and dealers in the middle West and 
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manufacturers who supply them were all feel- 
ing quite optimistic. Mr. Hofheins reports a 
gratifying growth in the business of his own 
company, finding the wood shingle rapidly com- 
ing back into public favor, largely as the re- 
sult of a better manufactured product and the 
use of color in staining the shingles. General 
interest in remodeling old houses has materially 
helped the sale of stained shingles. 


SPP AAAABAZAaAS 


Open Divisional Offices Next Week 


W. F. Shaw, assistant secretary.of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, is 
expected in Chicago Saturday, Sept. 10, to open 
divisional headquarters here for the National 
lumber trade extension committee. The offices 
will be located at 2017-23 Conway Building, 
which suite was recently vacated through the 
removal of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Inter-Imsurance Exchange to Kansas 


Ci ty ’ M 0. wagn@geanaaaaes 


Establishes Down-Town Office 


The Lumbermen’s & Manufacturers’ Insur- 
ance Agency with headquarters in the Pantheon 
Building, Chicago, has established a special 
down-town office in connection with the new 
headquarters of the Lumbermen’s Club of Chi- 
cago, on the top floor of the Builders’ Build- 
ing, according to an announcement made this 
week by James S. Kemper, general manager. 
The agency has leased from the club the room 
just west of the card room, and this office will 
be under management of Col. E. E. Hooper, 
with other members of the agency staff in at- 
tendance. 


Changes in Plywood Concern 


New Lonpon, Wis., Sept. 6—Harold Zaug, 
son of F. L. Zaug, president of the American 
Plywood corporation, will succeed J. F. Bentz 
as superintendent of the local plywood factory. 
Mr. Bentz has resigned to assume his new du- 
ties as a member of the firm of Hanson & 
Bentz, Buick agency. Walter Fox has been 
appointed assistant superintendent in charge of 
production. Walter Jolin has been named floor 
production manager. 


Lumbermen Athletes Hold Picnic 


Osuxosn, Wis., Sept. 6.—The athletic asso- 
ciation of the Paine Lumber Co. held its an- 
nual picnic for members and their families at 
Eweco park. The feature of the afternoon 
program was a final playground ball game 
which was the result of several elimination 
games and which was won by Mill No. 5 de- 
feating Mill No. 2. Wrestling matches, games 
and stunts, and children’s events were ar- 
ranged for the afternoon and in the evening a 
band concert and dancing entertained the 
crowd. 


Celebrate Fiftieth Wedding 


Aurora, ILL., Sept. 6—The home of G. H. 
Todd, of White & Todd, well known retail lum- 
ber dealers of this city, was the scene tonight. 
of a happy gathering, the occasion being the 
celebration of the fiftieth wedding anniversary 
of Mr. and Mrs. Todd. A number of friends 
were invited in to help celebrate this event. Mr. 
and Mrs. Todd were the recipients of many con- 
gratulations from friends in and out of the lum- 
ber business, and there were many sincere wish- 
- for many more years of a happy married 
ife. 


Circular Saws of Merit 


R. Hoe & Co. (Inc.) of New York City, have re 
cently issued an 8-page folder illustrating and describ- 
ing some of the Hoe products, including solid shingle, 
solid tooth, circular mitre, novelty or combination, 
narrow band, concave and other saws. “The first 
solid circular saws ever made in this country were 
produced in our shop,” the folder sets forth. “Since 
1828 the reputation of R. Hoe & Co. has been grow- 
ing and, made by the oldest saw manufacturers in 
America, our saws need no further praise. Every saw 
is sent out thoroughly tested and is warranted to be 
absolutely perfect in material and workmanship. The 
genuine Hoe saw is made only by R. Hoe & Co., 
New York.” 


Says Market Is Strengthening 


St. Lours, Mo., Sept. 6—Thomas C. Whit- 
marsh, president of the W. T. Ferguson Lum- 
ber Co., who returned from a week’s business 
trip to Detroit, reports that the automobile city 
lumber dealers expect considerably heavier sales 
of lumber this fall, and are making their plans 
accordingly. 

Detroit lumber dealers pin great faith on the devel- 
opment of the new Ford motor car, said Mr. Whit- 
marsh, They believe that when the Ford Motor Co. 
gets into full action again, business generally in that 
city will pick up, and that the lumber business will 
share in the improvement. More homes are needed 
in Detroit, and it is expected that there will be a 
healthy demand for building material as a conse- 
quence thereof. 

Buying of lumber by Detroit dealers has been 
heavier for the last week than for some time, and we 
are receiving inquiries daily for stock. This buying 
movement indicates that the dealers there are antici- 
pating the fall demand. 


Mr. Whitmarsh says that the lumber market 
shows signs of strength. The larger mills are 
not pushing sales because of the present low 
prices, and the smaller mills are closing down 
because they say they can not operate at the 
present quotations on lumber. 





‘Hymeneal 


SMITH-NORTON—One of the principal so- 
cial events of the season in Tacoma, Wash., 
was the marriage on Aug. 31 of Dr. George 
McPhail Smith, of Seattle, and Miss Mary 
Norton, of Tacoma. The bride is the daugh- 
ter of the late Percy B. Norton, the first gen- 
eral superintendent of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co., and a niece of Mrs. Henry Hewitt 
and Mrs. Charles H. Jones. The wedding 
ceremony was held in the Norton suite in the 
Rutland apartments and the service was read 
by the Dr. Francis J. Van Horn, pastor of 
the First Congregational Church. The bride 
was given away by her twin brother, Percy 
Norton of Hoquiam and was attended by her 
sister, Mrs. Carroll Gordon and her mother, 
Mrs. Percy Norton, Mrs. Charles W. Lea, Mrs. 
William H. Hewitt and Mrs. Vaughn Morrill. 
Dr. Smith is a member of the faculty of the 
University of Washington. The newly mar- 
ried couple left on a motor trip which will 
last until late October after which they will 
make their home in Seattle. 


ALEZXANDER-DUNN—J. E. Alexander, rep- 
resentative of the Tozer Lumber Co. in south- 
ern Minnesota, and Miss Mary Dunn were 
married at the House of Hope Church, St. 
Paul, Minn., last week. A reception followed 
at the home of the bride’s parents in St. Paul. 
The couple has left on a trip to St. Albans, 
Vt., the bridegroom’s old home. They are to 
return to the Twin Cities about Sept. 15 and 
will make their home at St. Paul. 


DONOUGHE-LEHNER—W. J. Donoughe of 
the W. J. Donoughe Co., of Verona, near Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and Miss Loretta Lehner, also of 
Verona, were married Wednesday, Aug. 31 in 
St. Joseph’s Catholic church, there. They are 
now on a honeymoon trip to points in Canada, 
and on their return will begin housekeeping 
in Verona in one of the model homes of which 
Mr. Donoughe has been a builder for several 
years. 


HILLIARD-PARIZEK—Delbert Hicks Hil- 
liard, engineer for the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co., and Miss Eda Parizek, were married Aug. 
26 at the home of the bride’s parents in Ta- 
coma, Wash. 
by Rev. R. H. McGinnis, pastor of the ‘Thurch 
of the Holy Communion. Mr. and Mrs. Hil- 
liard left after the ceremony on a short wed- 
ding trip after which they will make their 
home in Tacoma. 


NAYLOR-ARNOLD—E. A. Naylor, eldest 
son of J. L. Naylor, of Essex, Ont., was mar- 
ried recently to Miss Loleita Arnold, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Arnold, of Athens, 
Ont. Mr. Naylor is manager of the branch 
lumber yard of the Naylor-Osborne Co., at 
Wheatley, Ont., where the couple will reside 
upon their return from the honeymoon trip. 


HUGGINS-PLAUNT—Eleanor Isobel Plaunt, 
daughter of F. X. Plaunt, lumberman of Ot- 
tawa, Ont., was married on Sept. 5, in that 
city, to Captain Cuthbert Lang Huggins, M. C., 
of the King’s Own Hussars, of Cairo, Egypt. 
Capt. Huggins and his bride sailed for Eng- 
land on the same boat as the Prince of Wales. 
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A. J. BARKER H. T. FALL A. J. BOYLES 


Fir, Spruce, Redwood 


Idaho White 
and 
Western Pine 





Tel: Wabash 2991-2992 
20 W. Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO 





R. G. KEIZER FRED L. LEIDINGER 


INLAND EMPIRE 
LUMBER Co. 


White Pine—Pondosa Pine 
Spruce—Fir and Larch 
Pacific Coast Products 


Telephone Central 5691 


Suite 758-760 CHICAGO 


Conway Building, 





Winegar-Gorman 


Lumber Co. 
Birch, Maple, Ash, Basswood, 
Elm, White Pine, Hemlock, Lath 
Mills:— Winegar, Wisconsin and Bonifas, Michigan 


Sales Office:— 
39 So. LaSalle St., CHICAGO, ILL- 





WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 


811 Lumber Exchange Bidg., CHICAGO 
Randolph 1069 Mills at Mattoon, Wis. 
Jobbers of Yellow Pine, Fir and Red Cedar 
Manufacturers of HEMLOCK and CEDAR 


Sales Pennie for Redwood Manufacturers’ Co., and 
“1.F.C.O.” Maple, Beech and Birch Flooring. 





PILSEN LUMBER COMPANY 


White Pine — Yellow Pine 
Hemlock, Lath and Shingles 
Straight or Mixed Cars. 

Quick iets from our mills or from a 
large stock in our seven acres of yard at 
Laflin and 22nd Sts., : - CHICAGO 





GEO. D. GRIFFITH c. C. HUBBARD 
Telephone: Randolph 2165 


Griffith-BHubbard Lumber Co. 


Northern and Southern 
Hardwood and Pine 


Room 1364, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicage, Ill. 





The ceremony was performcd. 


KILN DRIED AND AIR DRIED 


Englemann Spruce 


We own Superior Spruce Mill Stock, 
White Sulphur, B. C. 
Werepresent Nicola Pine Mills, Ltd., Merritt, B.C. 


Paul Miller Co., * Stites” 


Telephone, Main 0276 








Estimate and Delivery Record Book 


This book is so designed, that, with less work than 
usual, the Balance-To-Go of any item is SHOWN CON- 
TINUOUSLY, and you do not need to spend anything 
more than the cost of ordinary record books to have 
this advantage. 

The delivery record forms are on the back of the 
original estimate that is retained in the book. You can 
ase the delivery form for the estimate facing it. 

The book contains 180 estimates and duplicates ruled— 
40 lines to the page—360 sheets 94x16 inches and 6-page 
A to Z index. Itis bound in heavy canvas with carbon 
paper and press board. 


Postpaid, $4.75 
American Lumberman 4°! $5,;Deerborn St. 
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Mouldings, 
Finish, 
Bevel 
Siding, 


Base, etc. 





Shop and 
Factory 
Lumber 








EH. VAN OSTRAND, Pres. 





\ 


Craig Mountain Quality 
PONDOSA PINE 


Light—Soft— White 





Sales Getting Qualities 


Lightness, softness and whiteness are three of the important 
sales getting qualities of Craig Mountain Pondosa Pine that 
make it the favorite lumber of so many shrewd lumber dealers. 

By reason of these qualities Craig Mountain Pine is increas- 
ing the trade of dealers all over the country. 
factured in modern mills and no effort is spared in preserv- 
ing and enhancing the high quality of the raw material that 
comes from our fine tract of virgin timber. 


Let us quote you on a mixed car. 


Craig Mountain Lumber Co. 


WINCHESTER, IDAHO 


W.c. GEDDES, V-Pres. & Gen. Mar. 


; | 


- 


SALES 
REPRESENTATIVES : 


G. S. PATTERSON, 
Oconomowoc, Wis. 


R. D. HUNTING 

LUMBER CO., 
Merchants Bank Bidg., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


COLORADO CONTI- 

NENTAL LBR. CO., 
Chamber of Com- 
merce Blidg., Denver, 
Colo. 


ALEX W.STEWART, 
931 Lumber Exchange 
Bldg., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

W. J. SCHILLER, 
4347 Benton Blvd., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

D. CLINTON 

VAN OSTRAND, 


O. Box 99, 


Omaha, Nebr. 


It is manu- 














SASH, DOORS and MILLWORK | 


Form Millwork Sales Organization 


Los Anceres,.Catir., Sept. 3.—Eight millwork in- 
stitutions in southern California, most of them in Los 
Angeles, have organized under the name of the 
American Manufacturing & Sales Corporation, with 
a $1,000,000 capitalization and chartered under the 
laws of California. The personnel at present includes 
C. R. Blankenship, Fred Colman, H. P. Dixon, T. O. 
H. Herzog, George Hopkins and A. D. Squires. Fol- 
lowing is a list of the firms in the corporation: 

American Building Material Service, with offices 
at Corona, Pomona and San Bernardino; American 
Door Co., Pasadena; American Door Co., Los Angeles; 
American Manufacturing Co., Los Angeles; Crown 
Sash, Door & Mill Co., Los Angeles; Harbor Sash, 
Door & Mill Co., Harbor City; Herzog Sash & Door 
Co., Los Angeles, and West Adams Lumber Co., Los 
Angeles. 
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a . 
Sharp Drop in Window Glass 

According to the American Window Glass Review 
of Sept. 3 the recent decline in window glass is the 
most radical that the trade has experienced in a long 
time. Says the journal quoted: 

“Undoubtedly the major event of recent years in 
the flat glass industry insofar as the production 
schedules and distribution of window glass are af- 
fected was the announcement by the American Win- 
dow Glass Co. early this week of a very potential re- 
duction in the selling price of both A and B quality 
in all brackets, effective from Aug. 29. The decrease 
in quotations on the latter run as high as 14 percent 
for both single and double strength in the inland 
zone, while in the seaboard zone the B double is like- 
wise reduced by about that figure. 

“This action, the most far reaching in price re- 
adjustments announced in some years, coming as it 
did without any warning was naturally creative of 
much surprise and considerable confusion in window 
glass circles. Late reports, however, indicate that 
other manufacturers have lest no time in taking steps 
to meet the new prices, and the trade in general is 
apparently becoming adjusted to the sweeping changes 





decreed. Following shortly upon the heels of the Amer. 
ican’s announcement was one from the Libbey-Owens 
Sheet Glass Co. of a similar reduction. 

“The downward revision in prices is believed to be 
directly traceable to the European import situation, 
such measures having been deemed necessary at this 
time in checking the further encroachments of Bel. 
gian competition. Another theory advanced as pos- 
sibly having some bearing on the situation is that this 
means was decided upon as the most feasible method 
of bringing to a halt the activities of the “sharp- 
shooters” who have been very much in evidence of 
recent months in some sections of the country.” 


OBITUARY | 


FRANK LEROY THOMPSON, president of 
the Thompson Lumber Co., of Minneapolis, 
Minn., died at his home in that city on Friday, 
Sept. 2, after an illness of several months, hav- 
ing almost reached his 
50th birthday. Roy 
Thompson, as he was 
familiarly known to 
many in the lumber 
trade, was the son of 
the late Boyd M., 
Thompson, a_ pioneer 
Minneapolis lum ber- 
man, and was born in 
that city in October, 














THE LATE 
ROY THOMPSON 





1877. He attended Min- 
neapolis public schools 
and the State Univer- 
sity. Entering the 
wholesale lumber busi- 
ness with his father 
upon leaving college, 
he rapidly acquired a 
familiarity with the 
business and about fif- 
teen years ago estab- 
lished a wholesale 
business of his own, 
handling chiefly the 
products of the west coast mills. 


Mr. Thomp- 
son was an active member of the Mississippi 
Valley Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen’s As- 
sociation and served as president for two 


terms. He was also regional chairman for 
the National Association of Commission Lum- 
ber Salesmen, and a member and officer of the 
Twin Cities Hoo-Hoo Club. He was also a 
Scottish Rite Mason, a Shriner and a member 
of Phi Delta Theta. A widow, one son, Roy, 
ir., and a brother, Charles E. Thompson, of 
Minneapolis, survive. 


Cc. M. TAYLOR, prominent in lumbering in 
the Pine Ridge section of Kentucky, died at 
his home in Pine Ridge on Sept. 2, aged 46, 
after a brief illness. A widow and four chil- 
dren survive him. 


LOUIS BR. SMITH, No. 331 Wellington Ave- 
nue, Rochester, N. Y., associated with the 
Smith Sash & Door Co. of that city over a 
long period of years, died on Aug. 23, ten days 
after the death of his father, Joseph Smith, 
president and treasurer of the company. Mr. 
Smith who was forty-six years old, had suf- 
fered a lingering illness. He was prominent 
in fraternal and athletic circles. 


CHARLES E. PELTON, 69, for many years 
engaged in the lumber business in North Mil- 
waukee, Wis., until his retirement one year 
ago, died at his home at 1914 Clarke street. 
in that city. Mr. Pelton was prominent in 
civic and lodge work. He was born in Bloom- 
ington, Ill., going to Milwaukee about 40 years 
ago. He is survived by his wife, three sons, 
Charles, Frank, and Edward, and two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Adelaide Fichaux and Mrs. Anna- 
belle Raduens. 


FRED N. WALDIE, president of the Victoria 
Harbor Lumber Co., Toronto, Ont., died on 
Aug. 27, aged 52. He was born in Burlington, 
Ont., and educated at Upper Canada College. 
He became connected with the lumber com- 
pany in 1894 and was elected its president 
in 1907. In 1908 he married Miss Frances 
Herron, daughter of the late Major Herron, 
of Ottawa: After her death he married Flor- 
ence, daughter of John L. Blaikie. Mrs. Wal- 
die died a few months ago, leaving a daughter. 
He was a member of the Toronto, York, Tor- 
onto Hunt, Toronto Golf and Ontario clubs and 
also of the Masons. Surviving are two broth- 
ers and five sisters. 


Week’s Revenue Freight Loadings 


Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 6.—Revenue freight load 
ings for the week ended Aug. 27 totalled 1,109,225 
cars, distributed as follows: Forest products, 69,961 
cars; grain, 60,733 cars; livestock, 30,199 cars; coal, 
195,128 cars; coke, 10,078 cars; ore, 63,602 cars; mer 
chandise, 262,667 cars; miscellaneous, 416,857 cars. 
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a News Letters 


(Continued from page 77) 
Boston, Mass. 


Sept. 6.—Managers of retail lumber yards in the 
metropolitan district say there is no use in anyone 
trying to disguise the fact that the market for eastern 
spruce frames is both quiet and weak. That business 
is being done at $38 base there is no room for doubt, 
and rumor has it that even less is occasionally ac- 
cepted. But the conciliatory attitude of spruce manu- 
facturers is failing to have the stimulating effect on 
the demand eagerly hoped for, partly due, it is said, 
to the abundant offerings of transit cafgoes of soft- 
woods from the Coast at very attractive prices. Whole- 
salers say this week there is no change in the quota- 
tions for the random lengths of spruce, and that 
spruce and hemlock boards are still in light supply 
and therefore held at firm prices. Lath are no firmer 
than last week. Prices are generally well maintained 
both for eastern and western shingles. There has 
lately been a great deal of Douglas fir sold around 
here, some of it at rather modest figures. Oak §floor- 
ing continues to be irregular-in price, as also is south- 
ern pine flooring, while maple and birch are compara- 
tively firm. Last week’s arrivals of foreign lumber 
included five cargoes of spruce from Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick, and three steamer shipments of cabi- 
net woods from the Philippines, Cuba and India. 


Charles C. Frost, prominent lumberman and a [Iife- 
long resident of Bellows Falls, Vt., has been chosen 
municipal manager of Ludlow, Vt. Among his large 
interests is an extensive box manufacturing plant. 


Toronto, Ont. 


Sept. 6.—Everyone is looking for a gradual increase 
in trade volume until the end of the autumn. Whole- 
sale salesmen are nearly all reporting that retailers 
are in an optimistic frame of mind. Farmers are 
sure of splendid crops, which means a plentiful vol- 
ume of orders for repairs and new construction. The 
retail trade this year has not bought beyond imme- 
diate needs and it is probable that an increased con- 
sumer demand will gradually bring a large volume of 
orders to the mills. In the larger cities trade has 
been quiet throughout August, but the actual volume 
of business has been much larger than that of August 
a year ago. City retailers are showing signs of pro- 
viding for fall requirements. Country retailers are 
acting more conservatively. Mill prices are steady, 
and northern Ontario mills are producing to capacity. 
Jack pine is scarce in some sizes, such as 1x6- and 
2x6-inch, all lengths, and 2x4-inch, 8-, 9- and 10-fcot. 
The supply of spruce, 2x8-inch, is not large. Hem- 
lock prices are firm, and all stocks are reported to 
have been bought up by wholesalers. 


L. J. Linton, of the Linton Lumber Co., Toronto, 
returned recently from an extended visit to the saw- 
mills at various points in eastern Quebec. He re- 
ports that they are all busy, and that shipments are 
very heavy. Certain sizes and thicknesses are being 
sent out green. 


K. M. Brown, vice president A. E. Gordon Lumber 
Co. (Ltd.), Toronto,. has returned. from a. five weeks’ 
holiday and business trip to the Pacific coast and 
northern Minnesota. He reports that the Coast mills 
are experiencing the best demand from the Prairie 
Provinces that they have had at any period during the 
last five years. The mills are fairly busy and shed 
and yard stocks are badly broken. 


New Orleans, La. 


_Sept. 6.—O. N. Cloud, secretary-manager Long I eaf 
Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, today praised 
highly the manual on economical wood utilization in 
construction now being prepared by the National Com- 
mittee on Wood Utilization. Mr. Cloud is a com- 
mittee member. “The book,” says Mr. Cloud, ‘‘will 
he one of the most practical undertakings in the in- 
terest of lumber ever carried out in the history oi 
governmental codperation. It is one that will be of 
great assistance to consumer and producer alike. One 
of the ambitions of the book’s organizers is to give 
information that will help to render residences more 
comfortable, in summer and in winter, and to give 
them durability and intelligent design. We as Long 
Leaf piners know that the quality of our material is 
such as will give permanence.” 

_ The Southern Pine Association announces a meet- 
ing of all sales. representatives of subscriber mills 
operating within the New York territory to convene 
at the Murray Hill Hotel, New York City, Tuesday, 
Sept. 20. L. R. Putman, merchandising counsel, and 


J. F. Carter, field representative, will conduct the pro- 


gram, Special reports will be made on the success of 
the school for salesmen at the Forest Products Lab- 





Public Auction Sale 


The entire properties of GERMAIN BROTHERS COMPANY of 
Saginaw, Michigan, will be sold by order of the United States District 
Court for the Eastern District of Michigan at the plant of the company 
on South Jefferson Avenue, between Webber Street and Rust Avenue, 
Saginaw, Michigan, on Thursday, the 15th day of September, 1927, at 
ten o'clock in the forenoon, Eastern Standard time. 


These properties include real estate, plant, machinery and equip- 
ment for the manufacture of piano backs, piano sounding boards, wooden 
toilet seats and other woodworking specialties; also composition flush 
tanks and other cold molded products, a more detailed description of 
which follows: 


One modern brick. and concrete construction metal sash, light airy 
building, one story high with full basement, approximately 100’ x 220’ 
with one wing of like construction, 80’ x 160’ floor space. - This building 
also has attached four compartment Sturtevant Hot Air blast dry kilns 
with drying compartment of approximately 135,000 feet. Buildings are 
equipped and serviced with sprinkler pipes with the necessary valves and 
50,000 gallon supply tank. 


The above buildings are equipped with modern woodworking ma- 
chinery for the manufacture of piano backs and sounding boards or 
other wooden novelties, and fully equipped with blower system, electrical 
wiring, al] machines being either direct or belt motor driven. 


One building approximately 200’ x 400’ of structural steel and cor- 
rugated iron construction, cement floors, completely wired for electrical 
drive and lights, equipped with blower system and a quantity of modern 
woodworking machines for the manufacture of wooden toilet seats, also 
the various spraying outfits for the finishing thereof. 


This building also houses a department for the manufacture of 


composition flush tanks with sprays, booths and other machinery neces- 


sary for the finishing thereof. As part of this building there is a battery 
of four modern dry kilns, brick construction, serviced by one Wickes 
Boiler which also is used for heating purposes. 


The entire plant is serviced by one complete power house of brick 
and concrete construction, approximately 55’ x 85’ which contains four 
Wickes Boilers 150 H. P. each as steam power and one 24’ x 42’ Allis 
Chalmers Corliss engine as driving power for one 700 H. P. Allis Chal- 
mers electric generator. | 

The complete plant is wired for its own power plant or can be 
operated by power furnished by the Consumers Power Company. 


The entire property is serviced by four railroad spurs which are 
connected with the Pere Marquette Railroad. The plant contains elec- 
tric motors, modern machines, etc., more than 300 separate pieces. 








oratory, Madison, Wis. Mr. Carter will also explain 
progress made in end-matching all one inch pine lum- 


Patents Recently Issued 


ber. This is the first assembly of pine salesmen the 
association has fostered in the metropolitan territory 
since early spring. Similar- meetings will be held 
later throughout the East. middle West and South. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Sept. 6.—Though rains have lately interfered with 
operations at some of the larger Georgia pine mills, 
production is nearly normal. Bookings are the best 
since the early part of the year. Though improvement 
in sales to yards in the East and middle West is re- 
ported, the largest buyers are retailers in the South- 
east, -especially dealers in larger. cities. - Average 
advances of $1 to $2 are noted in current quotations 
on B&better grades. A number of good industrial 
orders were booked here for advance needs. Roofer 
mills have increased their output again and report 
booking an increased business. Some smaller mills 
are still selling at low prices. Larger manufacturers 
show little tendency to accept less than $17.50 to 
$18.50 for No. 2 and better stock. ’ 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies may ‘be obtained from R. E. Burn- 
ham, patent and trade-mark attorney, Continental 
Trust Building, Washington, D. C., at 20 cents 
each. State number of patent and name of in- 
ventor when ordering: ' 


1,638,664. Veneer-taping machine. Hugh G. 
Greenfield, Tacoma, Wash. 

1,639,039. Saw guide. Edward M. Knabusch, 
Monroe, and Edwin Shoemaker, Carleton, Mich. 

1,639,155. Sander drum, Richard A. Williams 


and Walter L. Bigsby, Beloit, Wis., assignors to 
Yates-American Machine Co., same place. 


1,639,420. Edge planer. John E, Ahlvin, Joliet,- 
Ill. - : 


1,639,435. Conveying and piling apparatus (for 
boards). Holger A, E. Nilsson, Okelbo, Sweden. 

1,639,485. Routing machine. George H. Carlson, 
Rockford, Ill., assignor to Redin, Ekstrom & Co., 
same place, . 

1,639,488. Cutter head. John B. Coville, Swamp- 
scott, Mass. 

1,639,601. Timber preservation. Henry C. Gardi- 
ner, Anaconda, Mont. 
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The following f. 0. b. mill prices are taken from sales made during week ended Sept. 3 in sections named: 
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B&btr, Tas’ eR ME ARE RE gal, ti ENS 2 36.75 | RSME LESS > & 26.0 eee 25.7 ieee: 00 ous Lath, 
pres: CE nn alin ciek natasde 19.00 hp I eae caked 25.25 1 P  hamipeai REIS “Sl 5 casdokuasineeaviins 
No. 1, Slee Igth...... STINT © Sectecseasdasesee 14.00 ele Bisipsye 35.0  “sustsecenes See” ORO ccc cccece ee BE eS sccveee cnaadeliens 
The following are current f. o. b. mill prices on Arkansas soft pine made during the week ended Sept. 2: 
Fleoring Finish—Dressed Dimension—Dressed Fencing 2. Boards 
Edge grain— 1x3” 1x4” B&better C Ss ae No. 2 No.2 No.3 
. aes TE re: $65.25 12, 14 10, 18 12, 14 10, 18 | 1x 4” ...... or $16.00 $14.75 
B&petter cebcececcees $73.25 68.50 ” Sctaskucecacdan te 66.75 16’ 20’ 16° 20” IX 6 ..ccccceee bar oe 373 
“BM weceeceeseceeeees vere 67.50 | Ix 5, 8, 10"... +e eens 71.25 25.00 $26.50 2x 4” $22.75 $24.50 | 1x 8” ......-:.. oo 2&0. 17. 
FI . rer rte re 72.50 . 3 50 28 75 2x 6” = eg OS rr 37.00 20.50 17.50 
ows 1%, 1%, 2x4 to 8”.... 74.25 24.75 26.50 2x 8” 21.00 22.75 | 1x12” .......... 49.00 26.50 19.00 
ROMEE 20 2- serene: $46.23 $39.50 | 154, 1%, 2”x5, 10, 12”... 76.50 25.50 27.25 2x10" 23.00 24.50 Casing end Base 
©. beccerecssecessrres . 70. ” 
| 22.00 20.50 Ceiling and Partition 26.25 29.25 2x2 24.00 25.50 1x4, 6” 73.75 
‘ . Part. S2SCM—Shiplap x4, ween eee eeeeeeeeeeee sno 
. SR  inceessiledous bonded sone Pea 
Moldings No.1 No.2 No.3 
s iz pester searer 00 dg = -. on $43. ee SS eens $36.25 $19.50 $16.25 Lath 
154” and under......30 percent discount | No. 1...... ne Se FS 35.00 20.50 17.00 No.1 No.2 
1%” and over....... 26 percent discount | Ne 2 ee is. H aula gig A RRS: cocn | =D ED | FEED ovrcccdnccccdoes $3.45 $3.30 
The following are f. o. b, mill prices on Wisconsin hemlock: 
No. 1 Hemiocx Boarps, S1S— No. 1 Hemtocx, S1S1E— 
8’ 10’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 18&20’ 8/16’ 8’ 10’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 18&20’ 22/24’ 
Ix 4” . -$27.00 $28.00 $28.00 $28.00 $29.00 $31.50 $28.00 2x 4” . -$30.00 $31.00 $30.00 $29.00 $31.00 $33.00 $35.00 
1x 6” - 29.50 30.50 30.50 30.50 32.00 34.50 30.50 | 2x 6” coe OF00 28.00 28.00 28.00 30.00 32.00 35.00 
1x 8” - 31.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 34.00 36.50 32.50 2x 8” . 29.00 31.00 30.00 30.00 31.00 33.00 85.00 
1x10” - 32.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 35.00 37.50 33.50 | 2x10” . 29.00 32.00 82.00 32.00 33.00 34.00 36.00 
_— rons ~. <" ‘ ose $ *. -50 34. = N 36. y - 38. P. 4 “on 2x12” . 30.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 34.00 35.00 37.00 
or merchantable S1S, deduct $3 from price °o o. 1, for No. 2, deduct $5 é . 
For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to prices of No. 1 boards. No. 2 hemlock, rough, 6’ and longer, 2x4” and wider, $22.00; 1x4” and wider, 
Crating stock, Sl or 2S, 6” and wider, 6’ and longer, No. 2, $26.00; No. 3, $22.00. . 
22.50. For No. 2 dimension, deduct $4 from price of Ne. 1. 
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